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Who Shall Rule? It was about fifteen years ago that a class of approx- 
imately one hundred and twenty-five teachers assem- 
bled to listen to one of the truly great educators of the twentieth century. 
The discussion for that certain day centered on the factors involved in the 
development of an experiential background through wide reading. The lec- 
ture was interrtpted by the raised hand of a young lady. Upon being 
recognized, she said, “I don’t understand how it was possible for Abraham 
Lincoln to have been so well versed in the principles of government, litera- 
ture, sociology, ethics, law, etc. when he had access to relatively few books.” 
The instructor looked at her intently, cleared his throat, and said, “What did. 
Abraham Lincoln read?” She hesitated a moment, then responded, “Basically 
the Bible, probably Pilgrim's Progress, and a few other books which he picked 
up here and there.” “And just what else would he have to read to understand 
the principles which should guide human thought and conduct?” was the 
question which crackled back and to which no answer was expected. 

In the month of February, tribute is paid to two great American Presidents, 
Washington and Lincoln. Just what were the essential characteristics which 
contributed to their greatness? Was it that they could wage war successfully, 
propagandize the masses effectively, and manipulate a political party advan- 
tageously, or was it that they believed wholeheartedly in sponsoring those 
things which are honorable and just? 

Government brings to mind a parable found in Holy Writ. Although it 
had a specific application, nevertheless it does encourage one to meditate on 
affairs of State in general. The parable of Jotham is recorded in Judges 9: 
8-15. It reads thus: 

The trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over them; and they said 
unto the olive tree, Reign thou over us. 

But the olive tree said unto them, Should I leave my fatness, wherewith 
by me they honor God and man, and go to be promoted over the trees? 

And the trees said to the fig tree, Come thou, and reign over us. 

But the fig tree said unto them, Should I forsake my sweetness, and my 
good fruit, and go to be promoted over the trees? 
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Then said the trees unto the vine, Come thou, and reign over us. 


And the vine said unto them, Should I leave my wine, which cheereth 
God and man, and go to be promoted over the trees? 


Then said all the trees unto the bramble, Come thou, and reign over us. 


And the bramble said unto the trees, If in truth ye anoint me king over 
you, then come and put your trust in my shadow; and if not, let fire come 
out of the bramble and devour the cedars of Lebanon. 


The writer is disposed to believe that good government is not inherent 
essentially in its form, it is people which are of significance. Of course, 
since people are as they are, it is desirable to have a form which will permit 
change in the ruling personnel. Good government, like all good things, is 
maintained at the price of “eternal” vigilance. Form must change with socio- 
economic change. If it does not, political parasites will exploit the handicap. 
Of- course, the principles which should guide the operation of organized 
society are constants. 


Much has been said about the virtues of Christian citizenship. “Christians 
are the best citizens,” is an oft-repeated statement. This is true, but it must 
be remembered that citizenship is not to be measured totally in terms of being 
docile and kowtowing to the whims and exploitations of those who have con- 
tributed to making politics and rottenness synonymous. If good government 
is essentially identified by the quality of its people, then Christians must be 
seriously concerned about increasing the scope of their responsibility. H. G. 


Prejudice Has Survived The calendar of this month brings into 
focus the memory of an outstanding Amer- 


ican. Throughout the land young and old will pay tribute to the man who 
directed the destiny of our nation during its most critical era. In schools, 
assembly halls, and over the radio Abraham Lincoln will be acclaimed as 
the preserver of the Union and the martyr of a noble cause. Hearing or 
reading his Gettysburg Address will cause the present generation to see the 
profile of Lincoln stand out ever clearer as that of an analyst of national 
conditions and a man with prophetic vision. 


If Lincoln were to return today, he would see evidences that his hopes 
and objectives have been realized. The nation stands firmly united. Democ- 
racy has been preserved under a government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people. By constitutional guarantee, race and social status are 
no longer barriers to full citizenship and the exercise of one’s civil rights. 

No doubt Lincoln would show a keen interest in the people among us 
whom he had proclaimed free from the bondage of slavery. Here he would 
find to his surprise and disappointment that despite our progress in education 
and our cultural advancement in general, this race is still the object of 
prejudice and discrimination. He would be shocked to find that even in 
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churches prejudice mars the brightness of the spirit of Christianity, which 
recognizes no distinction of race or color. 

These observations would indeed fill the heart of the Emancipator with 
grief and cause the furrow on his brow to deepen. They would lead him to 
doubt whether the thousands of his contemporaries in uniforms of blue and 
gray who fell at Gettysburg, Bull Run, Chancellorsville, and Vicksburg after 
all had not died in vain. 

Now 85 years have passed since the Emancipation Proclamation was issued, 
which two years later was followed by the adoption of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, and the race problem is still with us. More 
than that, it has become an issue of vital significance to our generation. 
Prejudice and social discrimination against the Negroes in our country are 
creating tensions which forebode anything but pleasant relationships in com- 
munities where Negroes have settled and are attempting to make a living 
for themselves and their dependents. 

While the social and economic status of the Negro in our country is not 
a direct problem of the Church, the conditions arising therefrom nevertheless 
reach into the functional area of the Church and present problems which 
enter into its program of activity. It is gratifying to note that in some of our 
congregations this situation is being recognized and that efforts are being 
made to meet it. 

In this issue we give the floor to three men who are facing the race 
problem as it confronts their work in the church in their communities. 
The gratifying results of their endeavors should encourage all of us who are 
confronted by the race problem to give it our sincere and prayerful con- 
sideration. THK 


The Great Migration The December 17, 1948, issue of the N. E. A. 
News supplies the following information under 
the title “Mobility of Our Population”: 

In the first five years just prior to World War II over 7 million of our people 
moved from one state to another; nearly 3 million from one region to another. 
During the war 8 million civilians crossed state lines, to say nothing of the inter-state 
migrations of military personnel. Approximately 6 million civilians relocated in other 
states during the first six months of peace. 


Our churches and schools are also affected by such migrations. Since The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod comprises about 1 per cent of the total 
U.S. population, we can assume that perhaps 300,000 of our members have 
participated in the great wanderings of the past ten years. 

Such migrations have their advantages. Many a congregation has taken a 
new lease on life because of the loss of a few “key members” who for years 
had been managing everything within the church to the exclusion of other 
capable and willing workers who became frustrated cynics because of their 
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inability to find anything to do. On the other hand, new congregations have 
been built rapidly after a few key families came into a community where 
their fine talents were desperately needed. 


But are our congregations taking full advantage of the migrations, or are 
they merely bemoaning their losses and not making any efforts to replace 
them? How about the drifters who keep up loose home connections through 
year after year of absence from the home church, but who at heart are really 
unchurched? How about those who admit that they are unchurched? How 
many families has your congregation taken in during the past ten years? — 
Enough to retrieve the losses? When did your congregation last conduct a 
thorough canvass of the community? How many unchurched children have 
been gained for the Sunday school, vacation Bible school, day school, and 
confirmation instruction classes? How many of your congregation members 
are not only conscious of their responsibility to seek and to save that which 
was lost, but recognize that these lost souls may be their own neighbors and 
associates who have wandered far from the church of their youth and are now 
aimlessly drifting? 

This year the Epiphany Missions Conference will no doubt again em- 
phasize that the great migration is a challenge to each religious worker. 
Let us take up the message and apply it directly to ourselves and to our own 
home congregations. In this way the great migration may become a real 
blessing to each one of our churches by furnishing an opportunity for whole- 
some Christian activity on the part of the members and by bringing en a 
prodigal son back to the Father’s home. A. K. 


The Real Issue The controversy over religious instruction on released- 

time is still going on despite the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Champaign, IIl., issue. The State of New York has not abandoned 
its released-time program, and this is now being challenged by the Free 
Thinkers Society of America. Through its president, Joseph Lewis, this or- 
ganization has brought suit against the State of New York on the basis of 
unconstitutionality. 


Judge Roscoe V. Elsworth has ruled against the Free Thinkers. In giving 
his opinion the judge stated: “Fundamental is the right of the parent to rear 
his child in a particular religious faith, or to rear him as a non-believer 
if he so elects. Denial of this fundamental right to the parents, now exercised 
through the medium of the released-time programs, should certainly not be 
made on speculative grounds.” He pointed out that “at least five of the nine 
justices of the United States Supreme Court were in agreement upon the 
proposition that released-time as such is not unconstitutional” and concluded 
that “the constitutionality of a released-time program is to be tested by a 
consideration of the factual aspects of the particular Poe under scrutiny.” 
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- Some interpretations of the Supreme Court decision border on the ridic- 
ulous. For example, in one community the use of public school facilities was 
denied to a religious group which had found its own quarters too small for 
a meeting in which a church expansion program was to be discussed. 

The most determined opponents of released-time religious instruction 
are of the atheist and freethinker type. Their alleged motive is safeguarding 
the principle of separation of Church and State. They contend that released- 
time programs tend to bring about impositions of religious views and thus 
breed intolerance. At the same time they try to impose their antireligious 
attitude on others. 

In the light of developments, such as the action of the Free Thinkers in 
New York, it seems obvious that the basic issue in the controversy is opposi- 
tion to God. He that sitteth in the heavens is to be dethroned. The words 
of the Psalmist come to mind when he speaks of men taking “counsel together 
against the Lord and against His Anointed, saying, Let us break their bands 
asunder and cast away their cords from us.” EES 


Prepare for An official of the United States Census Bureau re- 
the Tidal Wave ported that the total elementary-school enrollment 

will rise from 18,269,000 in 1947 to 26,594,000 in 1957, 
and the secondary-school enrollment will rise from 6,227,000 in 1947 to 
8,122,000 in 1960. To provide for the elementary pupils, 100,000 new teachers 
will have to be trained each year for the next ten years. In 1947—48, about 
20,000 elementary-school teachers were prepared, and only about 12,000 of 
these could meet four-year certification standards. Although colleges and 
universities registered an over-all enrollment gain of about 3 per cent, teachers’ 
colleges had 7.3 per cent fewer new students in 1948 than in 1947. 

What are the causes of the teacher shortage? In public education four 
answers are usually offered to this question. 1. Inadequate salaries. 2. Over- 
loading of teachers and continuous tension. 3. Too many variables in 
certification requirements, with the result that the well-trained are placed 
in the same professional category with the incompetents. 4. Unsatisfactory 
physical facilities. 

Will the Lutheran Church be immune to the trend? Circumstances in- 
dicate that the answer is “No!” Will there be an increase in elementary and 
high school pupils? Yes, if we respond to the normal trend. Are enough 
teachers being trained? No! What should be done about it? Train more 
teachers. Where? At the teachers’ colleges, of course. Have they adequate 
facilities? If not, give them more. How will they get enough students? 
Through an aggressive recruitment program. Will that cost something? 
Certainly. Is a child’s soul worth it? 

Unless the public gains more respect for children and the teaching pro- 
fession, the circumstances ushered in when the tidal wave really hits will 
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call forth many propounders of panaceas. Some of the ideas which can be 
expected are the following. 1. Offer more emergency training to fill the ranks. 
2. Retrogress to offering a two-year teacher-training program. 3. Add the 
teacher-training function to any institution which bears the name “college.” 
4, Start little summer schools at various places in the United States. More 
patterns and variations of those mentioned will be offered. To all those who 
are tempted to deal with the tidal wave by constructing paper fences, may 
we ask, “Would you be disposed to place your child into the care of a physi- 
cian who would be trained according to the pattern you outline for elementary 
school teachers?” Horace Mann said, “Teaching is the most difficult of all 
arts, and the profoundest of all sciences.” If we love our children, let’s give 
them a square deal. HG: 


“BeTTer Epucation.” — One of the things that would undoubtedly escape 
our notice as an organized movement is the “Better Education” campaign 
that has been going on during the past 18 months which has resulted in a two 
million dollar campaign in advertising space and radio time in support of 
better education. The object of this campaign has been the very wise one of 
providing a “favorable climate for the nurturing of educational support without 
propagandizing individual methods.” This is the work of American business 
in co-operation with and under the leadership of the Advertising Council. 

The Advertising Council is a private, nonprofit, nonpartisan organization 
supported and operated by advertisers, advertising agencies, and the advertis- 
ing media groups for the purpose of utilizing advertising in the solution of 
national problems. It determines nonpartisan public problems which may be 
helped by advertising. For example, on the present programs are such subjects 
as: Accident Reduction; U.S. Savings Bonds; Better Education; the American 
Heritage; Community Chests; CARE, etc. 

It is amazing the extent to which this program has gone and its capacity 
to secure co-operation. For example, 28 full-page advertisements have ap- 
peared in support of the campaign in 11 national publications having a com- 
bined circulation of 85,852,285. Forty health and educational journals have 
carried the advertising, and trade book publishers have included propaganda 
on book jackets. More than one thousand individual radio messages have 
been announced, reaching an estimated 1,724,315,000 persons. 


This is a tremendous power for good or for evil. We should be aware of 
this tremendous program in support of education and perhaps suggest to the 
Advertising Council ways that it may be improved and have the place of 
religion in education emphasized. In any case, as you hear these statements 
and they meet your approval, it might be well to write a word of appreciation 
to the advertiser or to the Advertising Council at 11 West Forty-Second 
Street, New York 18.—Epwarp A. Firzpatricx, in The Catholic School 
Journal, December, 1948. 


The Entrance of Thy Words Giveth Light* 


H. O. A. Kernats 


No school can flatter itself with the 
thought that its curriculum is fixed 
for all times to come. Also, the sec- 
ondary and higher institutions must 
be ready to adjust their courses to the 
ever-changing patterns of social 
forces, economic practices, and polit- 
ical realities of the times. Even the 
most scientifically constructed cur- 
riculum still bears much of the char- 
acter of an experiment and rarely re- 
mains intact for any length of time. 

Yet the schools of higher learning 
have often assumed that some basic, 
unifying principle of education could 
be found around which all subjects 
must be clustered, and that, once 
found, such a principle would have to 
be regarded by succeeding genera- 
tions of educators as fixed and per- 
manent. The universities of Western 
Europe had hardly sprung into ex- 
istence in the later Middle Ages be- 
fore the educators of that time flat- 
tered themselves to think that the 
one basic principle had been discov- 
ered: It was the principle of scholas- 
ticism, that divine revelation and 
human reason constitute an inviolable 
harmony. In support of this thought 
Thomas Aquinas spun his syllogisms, 
and the educators of that day adored 
his conclusions as final. Today most 
of the educators have only a smile 
for this naiveté of scholasticism. 

Next came the attempt of human- 
ism in the higher schools. Now men 
looked back to ancient Greece and 
Rome, the Greek and Latin languages, 


* Summary of an address delivered to 
River Forest students and alumni. 
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the liberal atmosphere of uncurbed 
human thought. That free develop- 
ment of the ancient mind, it was be- 
lieved, had been rudely interrupted 
by the coming of an ascetic Chris- 
tianity; the time had come to let 
the human mind resume its develop- 
ment and to let it advance from the 
point where the ancients had been 
forced to stop. Today we smile again 
at the thought that a mere rattling 
of the bones of classical antiquity 
should be a constant in the field of 
higher learning. 

Then came eighteenth-century ra- 
tionalism advancing the cult of the 
goddess reason as the hope of educa- 
tion. Then came the stress on the 
natural sciences, then on the social 
sciences, the elective system, the 
core-curriculum idea, etc. These all 
promised more than they gave. And 
the search for the great unifying prin- 
ciple in education still goes on. 

But this basic principle can be 
found; it has been found. The words 
of the Psalmist are God’s unifying 
principle in education: “The entrance 
of Thy words giveth light,” Ps. 119: 
180. It is the glory of your Alma 
Mater that it has been founded on 
this basis, and it stands on this basis. 

In the more than eighty years of 
this school’s history many changes 
have taken place. Its curriculum has 
often been modified, adjusted, im- 
proved. An attempt has been made 
to employ some healthy experimenta- 
tion. But throughout its history the 
basic principle that only the Word 
giveth light has been observed. 
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While scores of American colleges, 
originally founded as church schools, 
allowed the world to come into its 
classrooms to crowd out the Church, 
Concordia is still a school where stu- 
dents and faculty bow before the au- 
thority of the Word. 

There are, indeed, some things 
which this school did not and does 
not give to its students and alumni. 
It does not give them a faculty of 
nationally famous men whose mere 
names would add glamour to their 
students’ educational prestige. The 
school does not train men and women 
in the skill of making money. Judged 
by the income of its graduates, this 
institution would not rate very high. 
Neither is a gathering of the alumni 
here a meeting in which influential 
politicians and captains of industry 
are well represented. 

But the institution has given you 
something. When you came here as 
students, you came here with the hope 
of things eternal in your hearts. I 
trust that in the classrooms of this 
school you never heard an instructor 
ridicule that hope; rather, that hope 
was maintained and strengthened on 
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this campus. This institution honors 
Christ. Again, I trust you never heard 
a lecture here which attempted to 
shake your childhood faith in the 
Redeemer; it was rather to make 
Christ ever more a reality in you that 
this institution not only offers courses 
in religion, but also aims to have all 
its teaching in harmony with Chris- 
tian truth. This school has aimed to 
give you a Christian’s judgment of 
values in life. It takes more than 
usual consecration for a young man 
or young woman to turn away from 
what the world calls success and to 
see in the Christian training of chil- 
dren a value that transcends all the 
promises of more glamorous and more 
lucrative careers. No one can look 
at these evidences of consecration 
without being impressed by the power 
of God’s love in human hearts. It is 
one of the achievements of this school 
that by God’s grace it makes its stu- 
dents see more in the things above 
than in the things on earth. 

“The entrance of Thy words giveth 
light.” On this unifying principle our 
institution has stood; thereon it hopes 
to stand in the future. 


Learninc, Not TEACHING, Is Purpose or Epucation. — Another way to 
¥ reveal the importance of self-education is to point out that in education, learn- 
ing is more important than teaching. Learning can go on where there is no 
formal teaching. All the processes of informal education are almost completely 
learning rather than teaching. It would be very interesting if we could find 
out what proportion of our “mental furniture” is the result of teaching and what 
of self-learning or, if you choose, self-teaching. It would be even more in- 
teresting if we could determine to what extent the guidance and activity of 
one’s life was from ideas gotten in the home, the playground, the street, and 

all the informal contacts of social life rather than from school lessons. 

The controlling factor for the teacher is found in the dictum that there is 
no teaching where there is no learning. There can be no teaching in vacuo. 
You may go through all the processes of teaching following the famous old 
dicta, but unless the student is learning, there is no teaching. —Epwarp A. 
Firzpatrick, in The Catholic School Journal, December, 1948. 


Facing Racial Issues in the Church 


A Symposium by Paut G. Amr, F. C. Diesinc, Paut J. HittMann 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 

A city mission project embracing 
all racial groups has been conducted 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., since 1946. In 
this Hochburg of Lutheranism, where 
the pure Word and Sacraments have 
been dispensed for more than a cen- 
tury, Lutherans comprise over ten per 
cent of the city’s population, about 
14,000 communicants. Negroes ac- 
count for roughly five per cent of the 
total population of approximately 
130,000. 

As individuals, Lutherans have 
always enjoyed the highest respect 
in the community also on the part of 
Negroes; but for all practical pur- 
poses the Lutheran Church as such 
simply did not exist for them. As a 
result, members of this minority group 
rarely frequented Lutheran functions, 
except for special occasions, such as 
public school baccalaureate services, 
downtown Lenten devotions, or out- 
standing musical events. 

Since eighty per cent of Fort 
Wayne's Negro population resides 
within easy access of our established 
churches, the new missionary pro- 
gram did not immediately require 
setting up separate facilities for wor- 
ship. Therefore to avoid any possible 
intimation that by their mission effort 
Lutherans were more interested in 
keeping Negroes out of their estab- 
lished churches than in bringing the 
Gospel to them, the missionary coun- 
seled extending the “Each One Reach 
One” endeavor to include Negroes 
as well as other people. The super- 
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vising board recognized this as a 
sound initial approach to our task, 
and this normal technique has been 
followed to date. Accordingly un- 
churched Negroes have simply been 
invited to worship in our existing 
churches; and when they have done 
so, the pastors and members of said 
churches have genuinely welcomed 
them. 

Results have not been phenomenal; 
the Negroes have not flocked to our 
churches. Exploited and discrimi- 
nated against for centuries, they can- 
not be blamed for being a bit sus- 
picious of any sudden interest shown 
in them. They are cautiously waiting 
and watching. In the meantime seeds 
of good will have been generously 
sown among them wherever the mis- 
sionary has been given a hearing; 
misconceptions have been counter- 
acted and corrected; and, praise God, 
a growing number is now attending 
Lutheran services regularly, and a 
dozen individuals have been con- 
firmed or are at present under cate- 
chetical instructions. The missionary 
has charge of a mission, sponsored 
in conjunction with a student mission 
society, which meets in the audi- 
torium of a low-income housing proj- 
ect. Several Negro children are en- 
rolled in the flourishing Sunday 
school, and a few adults are reg- 
ularly present in the services. The 
cosmopolitan aspect of this evangel- 
istic effort has posed no particular 
difficulty or obstacle. 

On Nov. 28, 1948, a mixed group of 
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nine adults was confirmed in the his- 
toric Concordia College chapel. The 
Rev. Fred Wambsganss, veteran 
chairman of the Central District Mis- 
sion Board, struck the right keynote 
in his sermon when he referred to 
the racial representation of the class 
as interesting but not particularly im- 
portant. Five Caucasians, three Ne- 
groes, and one Hawaiian, the first 
fruits of our all-embracing missionary 
crusade, stood side by side as they 
pledged lifelong allegiance to their 
Lord and Master and then, partaking 
of Holy Communion for the first time 
at a Lutheran altar, knelt together to 
receive the body and blood of Christ, 
the one Savior of all men. 

The following circumstances have, 
under God, played a prominent part 
in this Fort Wayne missionary effort. 
The Lutheran Hour, widely and fa- 
vorably known among Fort Wayne 
Negroes, has afforded the missionary 
a welcome entree repeatedly. Since 
1946 a consecrated Negro youth has 
been studying for the holy ministry on 
the campus of the local Concordia; 
and last fall a young graduate of our 
Immanuel College in Greensboro, 
N.C., was enrolled in the Lutheran 
Hospital nurse-training school. More- 
over, Lutheran elementary schools 
have freely opened their facilities, 
and at this writing twelve Negro chil- 
dren are attending four different 
schools in the city, and three more 
are enrolled in the children’s cate- 
chetical class of a fifth church. 

The Fort Wayne congregations are 
to be commended for their exemplary 
zeal in deliberately reaching out to 
include “all nations” in their mission- 
ary conquests. 
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ST.PAUL, MINNESOTA 

The Lutheran Church of the Re- 
deemer of St. Paul, Minn., is situated 
near the edge of a large Negro dis- 
trict of the city. An arterial highway 
segregates it from the adjoining neigh- 
borhood. There are two public 
schools in this district, both having 
a predominantly colored enrollment. 

These colored people are generally 
of a higher type than are usually 
found in our larger cities. Most of 
them own their own homes and keep 
them in respectable repair. Many of 
them are employed as Pullman por- 
ters, chefs, office help, etc. 

About six years ago a number of 
colored children attended our week- 
day-release school, and later about 75 
of them came to our vacation Bible 
school. It must be said here that no 
other vacation Bible school was con- 
ducted in their neighborhood. When 
we visited those whom we assumed 
to be mission material, we learned 
that practically all were churched, at 
least most of them claimed affiliation 
with some colored church in their 
vicinity. So, as far as our congrega- 
tion was concerned, we had gained 
little except the good will of these 
folks. 

However, a few Negro families 
were won when they requested to 
join our church. When they were 
asked why they didn’t associate them- 
selves with one of the sectarian Negro 
churches in their neighborhood, they 
bluntly retorted: “They don’t teach 
right.” 

Their request was brought to the 
attention of our church, and after a 
lengthy discussion it was decided to 
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admit them, since they would other- 
wise have no opportunity to be iden- 
tified with the Lutheran Church. 
Several attempts to establish a Lu- 
theran mission among them had been 
subsequently abandoned in the past. 

With one exception, those who have 
joined our church do not attend serv- 
ices very regularly, neither do they 
participate in other church activities, 
seemingly preferring to remain in the 
background and gradually to step for- 
ward more and more. This is under- 
standable, since they are so few in 
number. However, their children at- 
tend our Sunday school regularly, 
and two of them are enrolled in our 
parish school. 

Obviously there are difficulties con- 
fronting us in this venture, not the 
least of them being the amalgamation 
of the white and the colored parish- 
ioners within the congregation. This 
may never be achieved; but if we 
can succeed in serving these people 
until a Lutheran congregation for col- 
ored people can be established and 
maintained, these colored members of 
our Church may be good material to 
form the nucleus for such a group. 
This Negro congregation would be 
able to thrive, because it would feel 
that it had the moral, perhaps also 
the financial, support of our congre- 
gation. They would also feel that we 
are “all one in Jesus Christ in these 
days when the blood of race is seep- 
ing through the veneer of culture and 
the world is confronted with the 
sobering realization that in Jesus 
Christ and in Him alone the differ- 
ences of race and nation and rank are 
actually bridged.” They would also 
realize more fully that they belong to 
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the brotherhood with us in our Lord. 
Only as this is achieved, can it become 
true that “there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female; for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

According to the latest figures of 
the Census Bureau, the metropolitan 
area of the East Bay, comprising the 
cities of Richmond, Albany, El Cer- 
rito, Berkeley, Emeryville, Oakland, 
and San Leandro, has a Negro pop- 
ulation approximating 50,000. In Oak- 
land the chief concentration of the 
colored element is in the section 
known as West Oakland. In order to 
obtain a clearer picture of our racial 
situation, it must be stated that in 
this area many other races and na- 
tionalities are represented, viz., Mex- 
icans, Italians, Portuguese, Indians, 
Japanese, Chinese, etc. The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod is repre- 
sented by two parishes: Zion, organ- 
ized in 1882, and Bethlehem, a Negro 
mission, opened about two decades 
ago. 

Much has been said and written 
about race relationships during recent 
years. Racial problems and prejudices 
are an outgrowth of sin, and sin is 
the result of the wicked machinations 
of the Evil One. Where people are 
drawn to the Cross of Christ by the 
preaching of the Gospel, race prob- 
lems and prejudices must vanish. 
Furthermore, a truly Christian con- 
gregation exists solely for the purpose 
of winning souls for the kingdom of 
heaven, regardless of the race, color, 
or nationality of the individual. 

Imbued with this spirit, Zion Con- 
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gregation has opened the doors of its 
church and educational facilities to 
every citizen of the community. Con- 
sequently we have enrolled children 
of all races in our day school and 
Sunday school. In passing we may 
state that a number of Chinese have 
been received into church member- 
ship. 

As far as our colored population is 
concerned, we feel that, by and large, 
the Negro prefers to worship with 
Christians of his own race. However, 
nothing would bar him from holding 
membership in our church. The lead- 
ers of our two parishes are convinced 
that the Lord’s work can best be pro- 
moted with the arrangement that now 
obtains. Our two parishes endeavor 
to assist each other and to co-operate 
with each other in various areas. 
They have sponsored several com- 
munity canvasses. They have co-op- 
erated in maintaining a vacation Bible 
school for the past two years. Three 
years ago midweek Lenten services 
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were held, both parishes participating. 
At present we are considering a new 
project, the development of a com- 
munity playground on our church 
property. The challenge, as it ap- 
pears to us, is to find and to exploit 
other areas in which our Lutheran 
Christians, yellow, black, brown, red, 
or white, may co-operate to promote 
the Savior’s cause, to go out quickly 
into the streets and lanes of the city 
and bring in the poor, the maimed, 
the halt, and the blind, so that His 
house may be filled. 

In conclusion, let me state that we 
feel that racial prejudice or intoler- 
ance is a problem originating in, and 
abetted by, the world, and we feel 
that as a Church we have no business 
to cater to, or pattern ourselves after, 
the world. Our main problem is sin, 
and that remains to be combated 
wherever found and in whatever form 
it may take. We should endeavor to 
preach the Gospel to whomever our 
Savior may send us to find. 


U.S. GovERNMENT SPENDS $2,815,000,000 FoR EpucaTion. — This may 
surprise those who clamor for more federal aid to education: During the fiscal 
year 1948 the U. S. Government spent $2,815,000,000 for educational purposes. 


All but $150,000,000 of this huge sum went for the support of higher 


education. 


The federal government also spent $623,000,000 last year for the support 
of research; a large portion of this money found its way to colleges ant 


versities. 


uni- 


Biggest item in the 1948 expenditures — $2,122,292,000 — was for the edu- 
cation of veterans. — The Nation’s Schools, November, 1948. 


Opp anpD RipicuLous.—Some of the ridiculous consequences of the Su- 
preme Court decision of last March are evident in Grand Rapids. The school 
board there has ruled that school buildings cannot be used for holding re- 
ligious meetings or for purposes of teaching religion, and that religious groups 
cannot use school buildings when the organizations will directly benefit from 
such use. Thus if a congregation has no church home, it is not permitted to 


use a school buildin 


temporarily. But the board permits the use of the 


buildings for political rallies. “That,” says the board secretary, “would be 
something ‘for the public welfare’ under the school code and therefore all 
right.” — The Lutheran Standard, Oct. 9, 1948. 


Our Bible Class 


O. H. Horn 


Upon request of the editor I have 
promised to write about our Bible 
class here at St. Luke in Olney, Texas. 
In so doing I do not propose to pre- 
sent a new startling method. I shall, 
however, be able to report a highly 
gratifying success in our Bible class 
work. 


Whatever success we have enjoyed 
in our Bible study is solely due to the 
unmerited grace and mercy of our 
heavenly Father. As far as human 
agencies are concerned, it must also 
be stated that little or no credit is 
due to me or my efforts. My pre- 
decessor, the Reverend P. J. Klenk, 
now missionary to our Negroes in 
Dallas, Texas, worked in this field for 
35 years. The Bible class is one of his 
projects which under God’s blessing 
has prospered so well. The only 
change made during the year and a 
half of my ministry here is that we 
have organized a junior Bible class, 
which is being taught by one of our 
consecrated laymen. The children 
enter the junior Bible class imme- 
diately upon confirmation. They re- 
main in this class until they reach the 
age of 18 years. They then enter 
our adult Bible class. Although our 
plans have not materialized, never- 
theless, we are tinkering with the idea 
of organizing a senior Bible class, 
ages 18 until married. 

Our Bible classes are conducted in 
connection with the Sunday school 
each Sunday morning. We open our 
sessions with joint devotions at 10 
A. M., conducted by the Sunday 
school superintendent. After these 


devotions of about ten minutes the 
Sunday school children and the mem- 
bers of the junior Bible class go to 
their separate rooms in the basement. 
The adult Bible class is conducted 
in the church auditorium by the pas- 
tor. The Sunday school and junior 
Bible class have their closing devo- 
tions in the basement. At 10:45 A. M. 
our public service begins. There is 
no break in the setup. We go from 
our Bible class and Sunday school 
into our regular service. We have 
found that this has a real influence 
upon the children in our Sunday 
school. They think of the Sunday 
school as a part of the service, and 
not as a thing in and of itself. We 
hope that we shall be able to extend 
the time of our Sunday school and 
Bible class from 45 minutes to one 
hour. 

The method we use in our Bible 
class is the lecture and discussion 
method. The pastor presents the les- 
son form, breaking off at convenient 
places for discussions and questions. 
It is understood that any member of 
the class has the privilege to interrupt 
the pastor at any time to ask a ques- 
tion or to make some pertinent com- 
ment. We have had our trouble in 
encouraging the members of the class 
to take an active part in the discus- 
sion. However, we have been priv- 
ileged to see a great improvement 
also in this respect. 

At present we are covering the 
doctrines of our Church as they are 
presented in our Catechism. We are 
using the material which we use in 
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our adult classes. It has proved very 
interesting and helpful. Before this 
we studied the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, verse by verse. The choice of 
material or of the books to be studied 
rests with the class. They decide as 
to what they would like to study next. 
It is surprising how many prefer the 
Bible as their textbook. 

As stated before, there was a large 
Bible class when I took charge of St. 
Luke Congregation. But it was not 
100 per cent. It is not 100 per cent 
even now. But that is the goal for 
which we are striving. “Every Mem- 
ber of St. Luke a Member of the 
Bible Class” is our slogan. It is bring- 
ing us closer to our goal. We have a 
few who because of sickness are now 
not able to be present at our Bible 
class meetings. For these we are pre- 
paring special material which they 
can use in the privacy of their home. 
They will be counted as members of 
our Bible class. Others, who can and 
who should come but do not come, 
we are encouraging by personal con- 
tact. It is God alone who can induce 
them to come in, but God wants us 
to use every means which He has 
given us to compel them to come in. 
We realize that we will never (at 
least we feel so) be able to get all 
our members into the Bible class. 
But why not try! 

Perhaps the greatest joy which I 
have experienced in my Bible class is 
the presence of two of the charter 
members of our congregation — two 
brothers aged 96 and 85, respectively. 
A third brother, now 93 years, has 
been faithful in attending Bible class 
and church until he took sick five 
months ago. He can no longer attend. 
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Then we have a number of fathers 
and mothers, now in the high eighties, 
who attend every Sunday. It is a joy - 
to see them with their children and 
children’s children in the house of 
God hearing and learning His Word. 
How faithfully they have heeded the 
admonition of their Savior: “Bring 
them up in the fear and nurture of 
the Lord.” Even in old age they are 
a beautiful example to them. What 
a challenge to many a young couple 
who cannot make it to church in time 
for Bible class. 

As we go through our list of mem- 
bers, we note that we have 91 per 
cent of our communicant membership 
enrolled in our Bible classes. That 
does not mean that all these are pres- 
ent every Sunday moring. Some 
must of necessity miss one or two 
Sundays of the month. But they come 
when they can. They are members 
of the class. 

I have often wondered. In other 
parishes I have worked and labored 
hard trying to get my members to 
come to Bible class. If I reached the 
coveted goal of 25 per cent, I was 
supremely happy and thankful. Here 
we have a percentage that is so high 
above the average. Why the differ- 
ence? We know that it is always God 
who brings them and keeps them. 
Still human agencies must operate. 

I have come to one conclusion that 
it is much better and more conducive 
to the growth of our Bible class if 
we will conduct our Bible class in 
connection with our Sunday school. 
Parents bring their children to Sun- 
day school. Arrange a class for them 
at that time, and they are more ready 
to come then than at some other time. 
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Another factor, I believe, is import- 
ant and deserves consideration. We so 
often break our Sunday school and 
Bible classes apart from the regular 
Sunday morning service. The parents 
and children come to look upon the 
Bible class and Sunday school as 
something separate and apart from 
the service. Why not make it a unit? 
So often the pastor has occasion to 
touch upon points in his sermon which 
were discussed in the Bible class. 

Another point which I found stim- 
ulating the interest of our members in 
our Bible class is to break off in the 
Bible class at a point of great interest. 
This may not always be possible. 
But if the pastor will faithfully pre- 
pare his lessons, he can create the 
occasion to stop just when the mem- 
bers are anxious to know an answer. 
If he will stop at such a point, they 
will want to be present next Sunday 
to satisfy their interest. Or, if the pas- 
tor cannot find such a point of in- 
terest at the close of the period, it will 
help if he announces in the bulletin 
some of the highlights of next Sun- 
day’s Bible lesson. 

It is not an easy matter for any 
teacher of the Bible class to keep 
the interest of the members of the 
class. At times every teacher will 
feel his utter inability and his un- 
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worthiness to teach so great and so 
important truths. And at times the 
old devil makes us believe that it 
would be much better if we would 
just quit or at least not be worried 
and bothered about the class. Present 
the lesson. If they like it, fine! If they 
don’t like it, its their own fault. That 
may be true. But it may also be true 
that the teacher often kills the in- 
terest of the class. At least, we must 
ever try to keep the interest of the 
class at high pitch. This requires 
faithful preparation. That is one of 
the great secrets of teaching. No man, 
not even the pastor, can teach and 
keep the class interested without 
preparation. The other secret, the 
greatest, is prayer. The teacher of 
the Bible class needs to pray for the 
Bible class as faithfully and boldly 
as the pastor prays for the divine 
service. “The effectual, fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much,” 
applies with double force to the 
teacher of the Bible class. 

May God give to our people every- 
where a greater love for His Word. 
We are known as the Bible Church. 
Would to God that all our members 
would live up to that name. May God 
bless the humble efforts of our Church 
also in this matter, that we become 
Bible students. 


Copz ror Comics. — Fourteen of the thirty-four publishers who produce 
comics for children and adults in our country recently subscribed to a code 
of ethics for comics promulgated by the Association of Comics Magazine 
Publishers. The high points of the code, which may affect the type of comic 
content regularly circulated to 50 million persons, and read by many school- 
age children, are: Less sex, no crime detail, no sadistic torture, a minimum 
of slang, and no vulgar language, no “alluring” divorces, and no ridicule of 
or attack on any religious or racial group. — School Life, Vol. 31, No. 2, No- 


vember, 1948. 


Do You Emphasize Handwriting Instruction? 
Wa trteER R. GoETSCH 


During the past twenty-five years 
we have witnessed a decided shift in 
the elementary school curriculum — 
a shift from a rigid memoriter type of 
school program to the socialized rec- 
itation. With the socialized recitation 
came the idea of building the curric- 
ular skills of the elementary school — 
reading, writing, and arithmetic — 
around a content subject. There is 
little doubt that the socialized curric- 
ulum has given the elementary school 
a better program. There is, further- 
more, little doubt that with the so- 
cialized program the elementary 
school is doing a better job of teach- 
ing than was done in the past. But 
such a socialized curriculum, with its 
emphasis upon a particular content 
core, demands that we constantly be 
on our guard so that none of the major 
emphases of the elementary school 
level are left to incidental teaching. 

It is generally admitted that the 
elementary school must give partic- 
ular emphasis to the skills of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic because at no 
other school level is specific attention 
paid to these skills. Little fault can 
be found with the plan of teaching 
the skills in connection with a content 
subject, for it is psychologically sound 
that a child will learn something bet- 
ter when it has meaning for him than 
if he is to practice it as an isolated 
activity. 

Of the three elementary skills — 
reading, writing, and arithmetic — 
most attention today is given to the 
skill of reading. Society demands that 
every person be able to read. How- 


ever, society also requires that a per- 
son be able to demonstrate his ability 
to use the skill of handwriting. Lately 
there has come a feeling that the el- 
ementary schools are neglecting to 
teach some or all of the skills. Many 
a criticism has been leveled against 
the elementary school for its failure 
to teach these skills. Witness the con- 
cern voiced by articles such as the 
one published on February 10, 1947, 
in Time magazine, entitled “Nation 
of Scrawlers.” Even in educational 
circles there is doubt concerning the 
effectiveness of elementary school 
handwriting instruction. At the col- 
lege level particularly, great criticism 
is voiced concerning the illegibility of 
student’s handwriting. While the fail- 
ure of the college student to write 
legibly can be traced directly to his 
elementary school training, there is a 
particular part which the elementary 
school teacher can play in attempting 
to instill in every student the desire 
to have a legible handwriting at all 
times. 

Not so many years ago writing was 
a very mechanically taught subject. 
Much emphasis was placed on the 
form of the particular letters. Greater 
emphasis was placed on the position 
in which the pupil sat in the bench, 
and so on. Most of these things made 
the handwriting practice period a 
very distasteful time for the majority 
of pupils. This has been quite evident 
in the fact that there was and is little 
carry-over in the penmanship accom- 
plishments of students from the pen- 
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manship period to any other writing 
requirement of the classroom. 

The old Spencerian approach made 
penmanship a thing of art. The mus- 
cular movement period almost turned 
penmanship into a physical education 
drill. Today the emphasis is not so 
much on the particular position with 
which the student sits in the bench, 
nor on the ability to write only with 
the arm muscles, and so on, but upon 
the legibility of the handwriting. 
However, legibility needs to be de- 
fined. It obviously means more than 
“capable of being read.” It is a com- 
posite of specific elements, such as 
slant, size, and spacing.1 Conse- 
quently, there must be some general 
rules and regulations about slant, size, 
and spacing which a teacher can pass 
on and make a part of every pupil's 
handwriting. 

Since the majority of surveys made 
indicate that handwriting as such is 
still taught in most of the elementary 
schools of the country, the problem is 
not resolved by trying to get teachers 
to spend more time on handwriting. 
The emphasis must be put on devel- 
oping proper habits during the hand- 
writing period and on ways of trans- 
ferring those habits to the writing 
requirements of the rest of the class- 
room day. It is not the purpose of 
this article to develop principles for 
the teaching of handwriting. A great 
deal of research has gone on, and is 
still going on, in order to develop the 
best principles for handwriting in- 
struction. Anyone interested can 


1 Quant, Leslie P. “Factors Affecting the 

Legibility of Handwriting,” Journal of Ex- 

i Education, Volume XIV, June, 
1946, p. 297. 
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study the writings of Frank Freeman 
and others. The major purpose of 
this article is to encourage teachers 
to use the researches which are avail- 
able and to develop from them a 
diagnostic and an individualized ap- 
proach to the teaching of handwriting. 
Handwriting is a motor skill, and 
thus good handwriting depends upon 
muscular co-ordination. Muscular co- 
ordination is an individual matter. 
Some people have much more of it 
than others. Therefore handwriting 
must be considered an individual 
matter, taught best by an individ- 
ualized approach. This does not say 
that group instruction is valueless. 
Practically any subject can be taught 
by group instruction. But good group 
instruction does not lose sight of the 
individual within the group. When- 
ever an individual in the group is 
in need of special instruction, such 
special instruction must be given. 
The time allotted to the teaching 
of handwriting throughout the coun- 
try, an average of 150 minutes a week, 
should be sufficient for the average 
child to develop a legible handwrit- 
ing. Researches indicate that most 
children do, within this time allotment, 
develop a legible handwriting. In ad- 
dition to teaching the subject in the 
regular fashion, therefore, we must 
take a look at the pupil who, for one 
reason or another, has not developed 
sufficient skill during the regular in- 
struction period. Remedial instruc- 
tion is obviously the answer for such 
a child. Remedial instruction can be 
given in different ways. If there is 
sufficient time, extra classes can be 
organized and carried through. In 


other cases individual remedial atten- 
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tion can be given during the regular 
handwriting period because it is al- 
always possible for the teacher to pay 
attention to the individual pupil while 
general practicing is going on. Reme- 
dial instruction can also be carried 
out, and should be carried out, by 
calling the pupil’s attention to all er- 
rors in handwriting which are appar- 
ent in any writing done in connection 
with classroom work. Specific atten- 
tion to handwriting by pointing out 
errors, refusing to accept work which 
is not written legibly, immediate cor- 
rection of errors, and so forth, is about 
the only known method of developing 
in the pupil a conscious attention to 
the legibility of his handwriting. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that, as a motor skill, handwriting 
tends to become somewhat automatic. 
When people are writing, they tend to 
think more about the content being 
written than of the form of the writ- 
ing. It is important, therefore, that 
teachers use a system of handwriting 
instruction which recognizes this 
tendency. Neither the Palmer method 
nor the Zaner-Bloser method, the two 
most common handwriting methods 
in use today, insist upon pure auto- 
maticity. Both systems are built upon 
the principle of controlled muscular 
movement, a principle which, if prop- 
erly taught, will permit the child to 
write legibly while giving more con- 
scious attention to the content being 
written than to the form of the 
writing. 

Handwriting teachers can _ take 
some heart from the fact that most re- 
searches do not indicate present-day 
handwriting to be any worse than the 
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handwriting of many years ago.? But 
this is, in reality, a left-handed com- 
pliment. With all the research ev- 
idence on handwriting which is now 
available, we should be doing a much 
better job of teaching the skill than 
was done by past generations. Con- 
sequently teachers face a tremendous 
task when they attempt to teach their 
pupils legibility in writing as a life- 
long habit. It cannot be done through 
incidental teaching nor by a half- 
hearted approach to the problem. 
The ability to communicate to others 
through handwriting is so vital that no 
school can permit such instruction to 
suffer from neglect. 

Many people argue that the intro- 
duction of manuscript handwriting 
has hindered the development of leg- 
ible cursive writing. Research ev- 
idence to substantiate this claim has 
never been found. Research indi- 
cates that pupils who shift from man- 
uscript to cursive writing will quickly 
and easily reach the quality levels 
achieved by those who were taught 
only cursive writing? 

Manuscript handwriting has many 
advantages at the primary grade level 
which cursive writing does not have. 
Consequently it is becoming very pop- 
ular for beginning writing instruction. 
Freeman, in a study published in 
1946,* surveying 942 school systems 


2 “Nation of Scrawlers,” Time, XLIX, 
Feb. 10, 1947, p. 92. 

3 Goetsch, Walter R. “The Effect of 
Early Handwriting Instruction,” Elementary 
School Journal, Volume XXXVI, No. 4, De- 
cember, 1935, p. 290. 

4 Freeman, Frank N. “Survey of Manu- 
script Writing in the Public Schools,” Ele- 


mentary School Journal, Volume XLVI, 
March, 1946, p. 875. 
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throughout the country, including all 
of the larger cities, showed that man- 
uscript handwriting was in effect in 
eighty-four per cent of these schools. 
On this basis he predicts that man- 
uscript handwriting will become uni- 
versal in the primary grades during 
the next ten years. A study by Polk- 
inghorne,® also published in 1946, in- 
dicates that most schools use man- 
uscript handwriting in Grades One 
and Two and shifting over to cursive 


5 Polkinghorne, Ada R. “Current Prac- 
tices in Teaching Handwriting,” Elementary 
School Journal, Volume XLVII, December, 
1946, p. 218. 
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writing during Grades Three or Four. 
In view of such evidence, teachers 
should study their handwriting pro- 
grams to see that the best methods 
are being used and the most-desired 
results are being accomplished. 

We are not interested in developing 
a nation of scrawlers, neither are we 
interested in developing a nation of 
handwriting artists, but we are very 
much interested in developing a na- 
tion of legible writers. Thus we must 
consider the development of hand- 
writing skill as a major need and give 
it due consideration in our total 
teaching program. 


BLaMEs SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENCY. — The ineffectiveness of the public 
schools is responsible for juvenile delinquency, declared Howard A. Lane 
of New York University in a recent address here to 1,000 teachers in the 
conference on special education, sponsored annually by the Illinois depart- 
ment of public instruction. Dividing pupils according to age and I. Q. “has 
missed the boat completely,” Lane said; putting children of different ages 
together “helps them to help each other.” Describing delinquency as “mal- 
nutrition of the spirit” caused by social ills, he asserted that “children want 
to feel that they are needed” and said he had never seen a delinquent child 
who had a good grown-up friend. He insisted that schools and society must 
meet children’s basic requirements, which he outlined as a sense of being 
needed, self-respect, a challenge to be like an admired older person, an outlet 
for artistic impulses and freedom to have fun.—The Christian Century, 


Dec. 1, 1948. 


Don’t BLAME THE CHILDREN. — Mrs. Frank Auld, Jr., schools director of 
the New Haven, Conn., Council of Churches, reported to the council that 
vacation church schools operated in three city housing projects the past sum- 
mer were failures. She said that the children who came from families in the 
lower income level felt no obligation to any authority, and that “the merest 
mention of Jesus, God, or anything of religious nature brought forth jeers and 
wild yelling. To them there is no merit and nothing to be gained by behaving 
themselves, obeying a teacher, being trustworthy, honest, or fair, or in learning 
anything.” — Sounds like a case where what is needed is a good spanking — 
of some parents. — The Lutheran Standard, Oct. 16, 1948. 


Major Assets: Our Colleges * 


MartTIn WALKER 


No one who is at all acquainted 
with the history, the purpose, and 
the achievements of the educational 
institutions of our Missouri Synod can 
have any doubt as to their importance 
in the work of our Church. Least of 
all could we who are gathered here 
today entertain any such doubt. It 
might, accordingly, seem at first 
thought like carrying coals to Scran- 
ton to speak to this group on the sub- 
ject “The Critical Importance of Our 
Educational Institutions in the Work 
of Our Church.” 

The stress is, no doubt, to be laid 
on the word “critical.” Perhaps even 
we, so directly connected with these 
institutions, need to gain a deeper 
appreciation, a fresh evaluation, of the 
great importance of the educational 
work of our Church, particularly in 
these days of economic dislocation, of 
social disorder, political upheavals, 
internal and international strife, and 
the breakdown of man-made philos- 
ophies of life and happiness. In the 
search for the causes of the general 
failure of mankind to find peace and 
security, the educational theories and 
systems are being subjected in most 
civilized countries to exhaustive re- 
examinations and the sharpest kind 
of criticism. 

In this “essay” (I use the word ad- 
visedly and in its original meaning) 
I shall not reflect upon the faults or 
virtues of other educational systems, 


* Read before the meeting of Synod’s 
Board for Higher Education with the Ad- 
visory Board of Presidents of all Schools, 
Chicago, December 3, 1948. 


nor even of our own, but rather con- 
fine myself to the effort at gaining a 
larger concept of the basic importance 
of our academies, junior colleges, 
teachers’ colleges and_ theological 
seminaries in the world-wide work 
which the Lord of the Church has 
entrusted to us in these days, so 
freighted with tragedies and yet so 
filled with glorious opportunities. 
Basic to all that will be said in this 
essay are the “Assumptions,” the “Ob- 
jectives,” and the “Practical Implica- 
tions” so fully and clearly set forth 
in the illuminating treatise entitled 
“Objectives of Ministerial Training,” 
written by Walter Gast and O. P. 
Kretzmann, which was accepted by 
this body and submitted to Synod. 
To gain a fresh and a deeper ap- 
preciation of the importance of the 
work of our educational institutions 
in the varied tasks of our Church, we 
need to remind ourselves first of 


I 
THE HIGH PURPOSE OF OUR 
SCHOOLS 

Through the medium of our junior 
colleges and theological seminaries 
we are to prepare and train, and ul- 
timately to release into the working 
forces of our Church, a body of able 
theologians, thoroughly grounded in 
the Sacred Scriptures and loyal to our 
Lutheran Confessions: men whose 
“eyes have seen the King”; who have 
caught something of Isaiah’s vision of 
the glory of the Lord; men who have 
looked into the depravity of human- 
ity and know the cause, the ultimate 
cause, of the world’s woe; men who 
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have recognized their own guilt and 
shame before Holy God and, despair- 
ing of any redeeming goodness or 
power within themselves, have stood 
penitently and believingly beneath the 
Cross on Calvary and there experi- 
enced the redeeming, cleansing, sanc- 
tifying power of the sacrificial love 
of the Son of God; men in whose 
hearts the Holy Spirit has generated 
a strong faith, a large love, a heav- 
enly courage, and an unquenchable 
hope; men aflame with the love of 
Christ and a burning desire to bring 
to others the blessings they them- 
selves have received; men who are 
“theologians” not because linguistic- 
ally, scientifically, and philosophically 
trained, but theologians because they 
have received from above the habitus 
practicus theosdotos. 

1. Such Spirit-born men are to go 
forth from our training schools to 
serve the Church as preachers, as 
men who know and believe the canon- 
ical Scriptures and have acquired the 
competence rightly to divide and ap- 
ply the Word of truth, clearly to set 
forth God’s wondrous plan of salva- 
tion, and warmly to invite all to 
come to Jesus Christ, who is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, and 
who is able to save to the uttermost 
all that come unto God by Him. 

2. Such theologians are also to 
serve our Church as teachers. Even 
in the pulpit they must be teachers; 
for the sermon that does not clearly 
and correctly set forth the Truth as 
it is in Christ Jesus cannot be rated 
as an acceptable sermon in our Lu- 
theran Church. But more specifically 
the graduates of our theological sem- 
inaries must be teachers in instruct- 
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ing youths and adults in Luther’s 
Catechism (as the quintessence of 
the Bible) and thus preparing them 
for intelligent membership in the 
Church. They must furthermore con- 
duct or supervise the schools of the 
congregation (the Christian day 
school, Sunday school, Saturday 
school, released-time school, vacation 
Bible school, or other auxiliary teach- 
ing agencies); they must maintain 
and teach Bible classes for confirmed 
youths and adults, and be equipped 
to arrange, conduct, or supervise 
teacher-training institutes (congrega- 
tional or jointly local), Walther 
League or L. L. L. seminars, and the 
like. Truly the teaching opportuni- 
ties of an ordained minister of the 
Gospel are almost endless, and the 
qualifications must be accordingly 
high. 

3. One of the largest and most tell- 
ing functions of a Lutheran minister 
is that of pastor, as curate of souls 
(Seelsorger). It is in this department 
of his ministerial work that the grad- 
uate of our schools will soon learn 
whether he is “adequately furnished” 
and whether he at all has a divine call 
to minister to God’s people. This 
“cure” or care of individual souls has 
been sadly neglected for over a gen- 
eration in most of the Reformed de- 
nominations; but they are beginning 
to realize their grave mistake. Our 
schools cannot directly produce shep- 
herds of souls. The art (yes, it is an 
art) of ministering to the souls of 
men in the varied experiences of life 
must be acquired in the school of 
practice. But our training schools can 
and must provide the embryonic pas- 
tor with the proper concept of his 
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task, the privilege and the glory of 
walking among men humbly and rev- 
erently as a personal representative of 
the Christ of God, who as the Son of 
Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost, who in His own Per- 
son ministered to men of high and 
low degree, with most compassionate 
attention to the poor and needy, the 
sick and the outcast. Our schools — 
beginning with the high schools, and 
right on through the senior year of the 
theological seminaries — can and must 
provide the spiritual equipment, the 
material needed by the pastor, such 
as memorized Scripture passages, 
memorized hymn stanzas, spiritual 
poems and other quotations, refer- 
ences, data on helpful reading, etc., 
which the pastor on his round of 
visits will either use directly or to 
which he may refer those to whom he 
ministers. 

Oh, my brethren, how high is your 
calling and how great is your privi- 
lege, as presidents of our educational 
institutions, to have a leading part in 
preparing young men to go forth and 
serve humanity as shepherds of souls! 


4, (a) Many of our theological 
graduates begin their ministry as mis- 
sionaries in the homeland, be it in 
populous cities or lowly villages or 
in the wide open spaces of sparsely 
populated areas. For approaching the 
stranger, for meeting the scoffer, for 
reasoning sweetly and patiently with 
the skeptic, for uplifting the dispir- 
ited,—in short, for meeting “all 
comers,” high and low, the missionary 
needs not only the unction which only 
the Holy Ghost can give but also the 
techniques in social living, which the 
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school can at least in a measure im- 
part. 

(b) Others of our _ theological 
graduates proceed as missionaries to 
foreign lands. Essentially their task 
is the same as for those who remain 
in the homeland. In addition, how- 
ever, these missionaries to foreign 
lands face peculiar physical hard- 
ships and hazards, must make many 
environmental adjustments besides 
learning a strange language; and they 
must attack Satan in some of his 
choicest strongholds, and must deal 
with men and women who in their 
grossly superstitious and carnally 
flagrant idolatries are as truly pos- 
sessed of evil spirits as were some 
of the men and women of Galilee in 
Christ's day. Again it must be said 
that our schools cannot adequately 
train foreign missionaries; yet they 
can and must to a very large extent 
prepare them for their tasks by im- 
parting to them some specific knowl- 
edge of the ethnic religions, social 
customs, and history of the land to 
which they go forth in the name of 
Christ. They must — of course, under 
the blessing of God — condition them 
for the peculiar work to which these 
young men are called. — Again, I say, 
what a high and glorious calling! 

5. Still others of our theological 
graduates are to become members 
of the faculties in our schools — some 
quite early as instructors, others at a 
later period as professors in academic 
or theological schools. While it has 
not hitherto been part of our educa- 
tional plan directly to train men for 
academic or theological professor- 
ships, nevertheless this fact that our 
future instructors and professors come 
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mostly from our own _ theological 
graduates must ever be kept in mind, 
and the groundwork for such teaching 
activities must be solidly laid in our 
training schocls: chiefly in the lan- 
guages, the social sciences, and then 
in theology proper. Accordingly there 
must be a conscious and constant 
effort — on all levels — with respect to 
the whole student body, not only to 
impart knowledge, but to stimulate 
the desire to learn; to guide the stu- 
dent in the technique of personal 
study and of research in some par- 
ticular field; to create in the pro- 
spective graduate a longing to grow 
in knowledge and in usefulness to 
Christ and the Kingdom, so that, 
whether the graduate enters the har- 
vest field in the country or in the city, 
he shall neither become enamored of 
chicken-raising and egg production, 
nor lose himself in the one thousand 
and one details (sometimes petty and 
of little value to the church) of par- 
ish work in a populous area. 

With the consecrated heart there 
should always be the inquiring mind 
and the well-stocked brain. 

It is my own belief that just with 
respect to providing our Church with 
better-prepared instructors and pro- 
fessors we shall have to do more in 
the future than we have done in the 
past. In what manner to proceed in 
so doing lies outside the scope of this 
paper. 

6. Finally, out from among the men 
trained in our own academies, col- 
leges, and seminaries must come even- 
tually also all types of administrators 
in our church work. True, only a 
relatively few are called into any ad- 
ministrative office; yet the number is 
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necessarily increasing with our work, 
and we should give more thought to 
this situation. True, also, the Lord of 
the Church bestows His special gifts 
according to His good pleasure. He 
who has given to His Church Apostles 
and evangelists, pastors and teachers, 
for the work of the ministry, has also 
provided men of supervisory and ad- 
ministrative ability and leadership 
qualifications, “for the edifying of the 
body of Christ.” In this body are 
many members; and, as St. Paul re- 
minds us, “all members have not the 
same office.” In enumerating some 
of the special offices or functions he 
speaks of “him that ruleth.” We must 
marvel how the Lord supplied to our 
Synod, especially in its earliest years, 
like unto the early Christian Church, 
not only learned and consecrated 
theologians, but also wise and prac- 
tical administrators; yet that is no 
reason why we should not give more 
thought to the proper training and 
development of competent church ex- 
ecutives. 

True again, only the groundwork 
can be laid in our schools; the real 
development of administrative ability 
must come gradually in the school of 
experience. Yet, that groundwork 
ought to receive our most careful at- 
tention. I think in this connection of 
the school courses in composition (in- 
cluding letter writing and the higher 
forms of literary expression), logic 
(for clear thinking), dialectics (de- 
bating societies), extemporaneous 
speech (in discussion clubs), parlia- 
mentary practice (in various school 
organizations), personal adjustment 
(in the management of athletic teams 
and other groups); serving as officers 
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of classes and student bodies, etc. 
Then later on, those called into any 
administrative position, be it in the 
synodical organization (e. g., District 
Presidents, General Vice-Presidents, 
and the General President) or in our 
educational institutions (deans and 
presidents), should be progressively 
relieved of multitudinous detail and 
be given the proper assistants, so that 
they may become more detached from 
the immediate and often relatively 
petty cares, and gain the over-all view 
of the work under their supervision, 
get the proper perspective for judg- 
ing the relative importance of pend- 
ing issues, read widely, and plan 
wisely for the future. Only men with 
expanding horizons can function 
properly in administrative positions. 

Again let it be said that though the 
schools cannot produce such men, 
they can and should discover God- 
given talents and direct these into 
channels of immediate experiences in 
the educational process, experiences 
akin to those larger ones in later life 
for which the divinely bestowed tal- 
ents should fit them. 

Whatever the God-given talents of 
our ministerial students and candi- 
dates, whatever the places and the 
tasks to which they may be called, 
whatever the peculiar functions of 
their respective offices—one truism 
should ever be borne in mind: “Pectus 
facit theologum.” Character must 
ever be regarded as the pre-eminent 
factor for acceptable service in the 
kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
While character is largely formed in 
the formative years of childhood and 
early youth, with the family and home 
carrying the chief responsibility, it is 
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also true that character is further 
fashioned and developed in the im- 
pressionable years of adolescence, 
years spent in our training schools, 
where youths destined for the service 
of the Church receive not only in- 
formation, but, even more deeply, im- 
pressions from men whom they in 
youthful idealism and high expectancy 
would think of not merely as the em- 
bodiment of learning, but also as 
paragons of Christian virtue. 

To each individual student in our 
system there is, accordingly, a “crit- 
ical importance” in the curriculum, 
the teaching techniques, and the per- 
sonalities to which they are “ex- 
posed.” 

II 
WHAT ABOUT SCHOOLTEACHERS? 


The critical importance of our syn- 
odical institutions of learning appears 
also from the specific and high pur- 
pose of at least two of these schools 
to prepare men and women to become 
professional teachers in our congrega- 
tional schools, or, more particularly, 
our Christian day schools. The youths 
in our two teacher training schools, 
especially the young men, are prepar- 


ing for a high and holy calling. The 


office of a Christian day school teacher 
is essentially a branch of and a sup- 
port to the ministry of the Word, as. 
held by the pastor of the church. The 
chief purpose of our parochial schools: 
is to teach the truths of the Christian 
religion to the children of our homes, 
that they may be made wise unto. 
salvation through faith in Christ 
Jesus and to build into them a sound. 
Christian character, so that they may 
be fitted to live nobly and unselfishly, 
ever seeking to know and to do the: 
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will of God and to serve Him accept- 
ably among their fellow men for the 
welfare of our Church and of the 
nation. 

Teachers who are to render such 
service cannot ordinarily be prepared 
in any other educational institutions 
than those maintained by our Church 
and designed specifically for that pur- 
pose. Hence the critical importance 
also of these synodical schools. 

Much of what has been said with 
respect to the training of theologians 
applies, with proper modifications, 
also to the training of parochial teach- 
ers. Hence, to avoid needless repeti- 
tion, I shall be brief in this section. 

Teaching in any school system, be 
it public or private, is a noble calling. 
It is a great pity that in the United 
States the teaching profession is not 
regarded as highly as it should be. All 
the more gratifying is it to us Lu- 
therans of the Missouri Synod to find 
that in recent years the parochial 
school teacher has regained much of 
his lost prestige, even as the parochial 
school has gained a new evaluation 
not only in our own circles, but also 
outside of our Church, as the steady 
increase in applications for admission 
from non-Lutheran homes clearly tes- 
tifies. Our compliments and our 
thanks to all who have helped to bring 
this about. 

The parochial teacher is more than 
an instructor; he is a guide to the 
children under his care; he is dedi- 
cated to the blessed task of fashion- 
ing, through the agency of the divine 
Word, the minds and hearts of boys 
and girls, of leading them in the way 
to everlasting life. Hence his teach- 
ing is not confined to the classroom; 
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it does not cease at any given stroke 
of the clock. He teaches and guides 
and leads by example as well as pre- 
cept, before and after as well as dur- 
ing school hours. — Moreover, the con- 
secrated parochial teacher supports 
the ministry of the Word in manifold 
ways, among the youth and the adults 
of the church. He is definitely in- 
terested in every department of the 
work of his church as the divinely 
established agency for building 
Christ’s Kingdom of Grace on earth. 

Does all this sound idealistic? No 
more so than when we say relatively 
the same things for the theologically 
trained ministers of the Church. Min- 
isters as well as teachers will adapt 
St. Paul’s words and say: “Not as 
though I had already attained .. . 
but I press toward the mark!” And 
that is the high task of the teacher 
training schools: to set these ideals 
before the students throughout their 
training course and under divine 
blessing to imbue their students with 
these ideals. 

The more value we attach to our 
Christian day schools, the higher must 
be the rating we give to the impor- 
tance of these teacher training schools 
in the work of the Church. 


Ill 
WHY ADD CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION? 

As we all know, the immediate 
purpose in establishing all the edu- 
cational institutions of Synod was to 
prepare servants for the Church: pas- 
tors and teachers, including mission- 
aries. We also well know that from 
the very outset in most (if not all) 
of these schools a few “extra students” 
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were accommodated — boys who did 
not have professional service to the 
Church in view. At the outset these 
were mostly local students. Further- 
more, we all know how the trend to 
receive more and more such “extra 
students” developed, until now we 
have in several of our schools a rather 
large proportion of these extra or lay 
students, and in addition thereto co- 
education in several of our schools, 
with requests from other schools to be 
granted permission to introduce gen- 
eral courses and co-education. 

We all must recognize that the pres- 
ent situation is somewhat muddled 
and that it constitutes a real problem 
for us who are administrators and 
for Synod as such. This paper, I take 
it, is not concerned with the solution 
of this problem, but accepts the 
status quo. 

There were, as I see it, two factors 
that brought about the present com- 
bination of what we might call (for 
want of a better term) “limited gen- 
eral education” with our pre-profes- 
sional education in one and the same 
institution. First, there was the avail- 
able space and unused equipment in 
our junior colleges, especially during 
the depression years in the 1930—1940 
decade. Administrators and instruc- 
tors quite properly wished to see these 
unused facilities utilized and so solic- 
ited non-ministerial students. That 
was the first or introductory factor. 
But a second factor has become the 
more dominant, and that is the grow- 
ing awareness on the part of the 
fathers and mothers in our churches 
of the dangers to which their sons 
and daughters were, or would be, ex- 
posed in secular institutions: dangers 
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to their Christian faith and their mor- 
als. This awareness led to an increas- 
ing desire to have their sons and 
daughters receive their higher educa- 
tion under positively Christian and 
loyally Lutheran influences. Hence 
the increasing demand on the part of 
our laity that our synodical schools be 
expanded to provide a curriculum in 
general education and also the nec- 
essary housing and other facilities. 

Now, without entering upon the 
many problems thus created (such as 
the cost and the location of schools) 
it does seem to me that a brief con- 
sideration of this second factor is ger- 
mane to our subject. What are we 
going to do about this increasing 
desire, yes, this growing demand for 
general education under Lutheran in- 
fluence? Many will say that Val- 
paraiso University is the answer. 
Surely we all thank God for Val- 
paraiso University; we rejoice over 
its phenomenal development, despite 
untold handicaps. We congratulate 
all who had a share in bringing this 
about. But is Valparaiso University 
the whole answer? Are not the same 
forces that were at work in acquiring 
and developing Valparaiso University 
even now silently at work in our 
Synod from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from Canada to Texas and California, 
striving to secure Christian education 
on the higher level for the youth of 
our ChurchP Assuming that this de- 
mand represents a real need, how 
shall we meet that need? In brief, 
then, does not the question of lay 
education constitute another critical 
factor in evaluating the importance of 
our synodical institutions of higher 
learning? 
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Personally (if I may briefly state it) 
I have held for over a quarter of a 
century that as a Church we must do 
something about lay education. We 
must do this, not for the sake of 
giving a favored few an advanced ed- 
ucation — (as a rule those most highly 
favored in an economic and social 
way are not the students we get) — 
but we must do this (1) to undergird 
the work of the ministry with a laity 
whose education has not set them at 
variance with their Church in matters 
of doctrine, Lutheran principles, and 
life interests; (2) to make our God- 
willed contribution to the welfare of 
the State and to all humanity; to send 
forth from our parochial schools, high 
schools, colleges, and univerity, men 
and women into all walks of life who 
are both competent and eager to serve 
the Lord Christ and His Church in 
every calling. 

On the one hand we behold the 
growing menace of secularism and 
atheistic Communism, and on the 
other, political Romanism. And yet, 
how pitifully few men and women we 
have in public life, in positions of 
influence and authority! May we 
complain about these conditions and 
not do something to correct them? 

Surely, then, we Lutheran Chris- 
tians, appreciating the blessings the 
Lord has granted us in this highly 
favored land, want to prove our grat- 
itude by buttressing the pillars of 
America’s liberties. Personally I be- 
lieve that we American Lutherans 
can accomplish much good for our 
Church, for our country, and ulti- 
mately also for improved international 
relationships by supplying out of our 
own schools of learning men and 
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women of character and ability who 
know the world, its work, its cares, its 
troubles; who know the Lord, His 
Word and His will, and truly ac- 
knowledge Him as the Sovereign of 
their lives; who are loyally devoted 
to the doctrines and principles of our 
Church; who also are able to realize 
and willing to seize the opportunities 
to serve the Lord Christ in the work 
of the Church, in business and the 
professions, in community endeavors, 
and in public office. 

If we agree that all this is either 
a part of our duty as Lutheran 
churchmen and churchwomen, or at 
least that such a project is in itself 
a laudable undertaking, then the im- 
mediate question that confronts us is 
whether such training of Christian 
lay workers can be combined with 
our ministerial and teacher training 
programs without vitiating the pri- 
mary purpose of these church schools. 

We are now trying this out as an 
experiment into which we seem to 
have been divinely led. Have we 
enough experience on which to base 
a judgment? Can we safely proceed 
on our present course? Or must we 
segregate the two types of education, 
so that each may be the more ef- 
fective? 

IV 

WHAT CAN SCHOOLS CONTRIBUTE? 


The founding fathers of our Synod 
revealed their conception of the im- 
portance of professional training 
schools in the work of the Church by 
the manner in which they bent their 
back to unaccustomed toil in con- 
structing the log-cabin “college” in 
Perry County and by the continuing 
sacrifices they made to maintain and. 
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develop this school. Through seventy- 
five years—a period during which 
our country and our synodical work 
expanded enormously — the first and 
second generation of Synod’s mem- 
bers showed their evaluation of 
Synod’s_ schools by furnishing the 
funds to establish and to maintain one 
institution after another for training 
our professional church workers. 
Even in these relatively normal times 
our junior colleges and teacher sem- 
inaries and theological seminaries 
were the powerhouses of the Church, 
without which our Synod would 
scarcely have continued to grow and 
to remain on a soundly Scriptural 
and confessionally Lutheran basis. 

A look into the present disordered 
conditions in the world and in the 
church at large should convince us 
that now, perhaps more so than ever 
before, our schools are of critical im- 
portance in the work of our Church. 

Who will question that the world 
as a whole is now passing through a 
crisisP After two world wars of hith- 
erto unknown proportions, of hitherto 
unthinkable destruction of human life, 
of property, of economic and social 
and cultural values, we now find not 
only among defeated nations, but also 
among victor nations, widespread dis- 
illusionment, financial and moral 
bankruptcy, anxiety for the future and 
despair of any return to “normalcy.” 
Has there ever before been so much 
“distress of nations, with perplexity”? 

These last words, taken from our 
Savior’s eschatological talks, remind 
us that the end of all things may be 
rapidly approaching, and with it the 
Lord’s return in Judgment over a 
wicked world. Or, it is possible that 
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this critical period in the world’s his- 
tory is a time of transition, of adjust- 
ment, of new developments, and a 
perhaps slow introduction to a new 
era of international good will, with 
resultant peace and prosperity in 
many lands, and renewed activity 
along all lines. 

In either case the Church of Jesus 
Christ has a grave responsibility rest- 
ing upon it. And in meeting this 
challenge we shall have to lean heav- 
ily on our church schools for higher 
learning. In them we shall need the 
most competent, alert, and conse- 
crated faculties; and from them we 
shall have to graduate the highest 
type of men and women, “thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” 


The great importance of our ed- 
ucational institutions in the program 
of our Church appears further from 
the immediate and critical situation 
in the church at large, particularly 
among the other Protestant denom- 
inations in America. What do we 
find? Religious uncertainty, theolog- 
ical vagueness, hazy and false ideas 
about “bringing in the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ.” There are many fac- 
tors with which we cannot concern 
ourselves today, factors reaching all 
the way back to the incipient rational- 
ism of Zwingli and Calvin in the Ref- 
ormation period. But there is a factor 
with which, I think, we should be 
concerned in this discussion, to wit: 
this Rationalism in course of time 
swept over Protestant Europe, pos- 
sessed the theological faculties of the 
German universities; drove out of 
Germany the founding fathers (and 
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mothers) of our own Synod; then 
came to America (largely via Eng- 
land) and swept over our American 
colleges, nearly all of which in the 
first century were church-founded and 
church-supported, and then took pos- 
session of the divinity schools, many 
of which became associated with 
large universities and thus also be- 
came subject to their influence. In 
the course of time most of these 
Eastern colleges and _ universities, 
established and endowed by believing 
Christians, hauled down their denom- 
inational banners in order to secure 
financial support from the Carnegie 
Fund and similar funds. These col- 
leges, established chiefly for the train- 
ing of God-fearing ministers and con- 
tinuing for some time as Christian 
schools for general culture, gradually 
became poisoned with the evolution- 
ary and materialistic philosophies of 
life, and the divinity schools suc- 
cumbed to Higher Criticism and to a 
science falsely so called, until little 
reverence was left for the authority 
of the Bible. The result has been that 
in the churches whose ministers have 
come from these colleges and divinity 
schools the authority and the power 
of the Word of God has been lost, 
and the revealed Gospel of redemp- 
tion by the shed blood of Christ has 
been displaced by a so-called ethical 
and social gospel. Thus in our own 
country we have witnessed, as pre- 
viously in European lands, the “Ver- 
fall von oben herab.” 

And yet today among these “liberal 
Reformed” denominations there is a 
growing awareness that something 
is fundamentally wrong with the 
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Church. While many American 
church leaders are still seeking the 
cure of the prevailing evils in a mer- 
ger or a federation of all Protestant 
churches, others are groping about, 
seeking truth and true spiritual val- 
ues. And we cannot but note with 
regret a loss in certitude and in con- 
fessionalism among those Lutheran 
bodies that have been most in contact 
with the “liberal Reformed” church 
groups. Moreover, their colleges have 
also to quite an extent become sec- 
ularized. 

Now compare with this the unique 
position of our confessional Lutheran 
Church; and then bear in mind that 
under the gracious guidance of the 
Lord of the Church we owe our or- 
thodoxy and our solidarity to our col- 
leges and seminaries, which by the 
grace of God remained faithful to 
Christ, to the Scriptures, and to the 
Lutheran Confessions. 

What a challenge comes to us now, 
amid the prevailing confusion and 
darkness, to let our light shine as 
never before. “Arise! Shine!” Much 
has been given to us; much has been 
preserved to us; much is rightly re- 
quired of us. 

Vv 
WHAT SHALL WE DO? 

1. To gain a fresh concept of the 
importance of our educational in- 
stitutions in the work of our Church, 
let us ask ourselves: 

a) How far would our Synod have 
gotten without this complete and 
finely integrated system of parochial 
schools, junior colleges, theological 
seminaries, and teacher colleges? 

b) What will become of Synod if 


these schools deteriorate (intellec- 
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tually, doctrinally, and spiritually) 
and thus should fail of their original 
and still primary purpose? 

2. Let us learn from the experience 

of others: 
a) from the Reformed denominations 
about us and from some other Lu- 
theran bodies, abroad and in the U. S.; 
b) and, on the other hand, from the 
Roman Catholic Church with its dis- 
tinct and comprehensive system of 
schools. ; 

As go the schools of the Church, 
so goes the Church. 

8. Let us with caution entertain 
any proposition that would vitally 
change the organization and the in- 
tegration of this system, such as drop- 
ping the high school department, 
striving after degrees, accreditation, 
etc., without a full realization of the 
meaning, the purpose, the value, and 
the possible consequences of such 
changes. 

4, Let us not set the cost of our 
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educational system over against direct 
expenditures for missions (home and 
foreign), bearing in mind that the 
supply of missionary pastors and 
teachers depends, next to God, on 
our schools — both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. 

5. Let us not indulge the supposi- 
tion that our schools are good enough 
and that they will somehow be self- 
perpetuating. Remember, Satan hates 
our schools, for they are the power- 
houses of the Church. Let us, then, 
ever give thoroughgoing considera- 
tion, from year to year, to the sound 
maintenance and wholesome develop- 
ment of our educational institutions. 

6. Therefore — in our church 
prayers let us remember also our 
colleges and seminaries, their fac- 
ulties and student bodies, praying 
the Lord of the Church to keep 
teachers and students sound in the 
faith and fervent in spirit, evermore 
serving the Lord. 


Distursinc Statistics. — Fewer children were confirmed in Synod in 
1947 than in 1937, although there were over 200,000 more communicants! 
34 missionaries serving 42 congregations confirmed six mission children in 
1947 in one of the large Districts of Synod! 70,000 children baptized in 
14 years did not reach confirmation! (Supt. Dierker.) We have often noticed 
the disturbing discrepancy between figures for infant baptisms and the figures 
for youth confirmations 14 years later. Baptize them! TEACH them! There 
is a continuing need for each to learn by practice to reach at least one. — 
The Minnesota Lutheran School, December, 1948. 


MIsNAMED ExTracurricuLar. — A complete welding of the curricular and 
extracurricular in. high schools will be one of the major objectives of the Life 
Adjustment Education Commission and the state steering committees which 


accept its philosophy. 


Educators who came to the commission’s meeting in October stressed the 
fact that extracurricular activities developed because the regular courses of 
study did not meet the need of individual pupils. 


They said that courses 


which make sense to all youth” would not draw 


a line between classroom and extra-classroom activity. — The Nation’s Schools, 


November, 1948. 


The Function of Phonics in the Reading Program 
of the Lutheran School * 


ALFRED F., SCHMIEDING 


1. In a discussion of phonics the 
practical worker must constantly be 
aware of the broad scope and func- 
tion of modern reading: Reading as 
conceived of today is a particular 
thought process to which words, sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and composite 
structures are essential. It involves 
meaning, oral and visual symbols. 
Any system of teaching which places 
the exclusive emphasis on word power 
or word analysis will result in a dis- 
torted reading skill, with a consider- 
able loss to reading as an effective 
thought process. Thus an overempha- 
sis of phonics might become a hin- 
drance to fluent and effective reading. 

2. The modem school has in nu- 
merous instances abandoned the 
teaching of separate subject-matter 
skills. There is no intention here to 
defend or condemn this trend in ed- 
ucation. It appears to be necessary 
to point out, however, that the teacher 
who follows the so-called unit-activity 
trend must be highly skilled in the art 
of teaching the fundamental subjects, 
especially the language arts. Some 
teachers have apparently come to the 
conclusion that if the subjects are no 
longer taught directly and separately, 
there is little or no need to become 
expert in teaching them. This attitude 
rests on either a superficial or an er- 
roneous understanding of the process 
of teaching and learning. 


* A brief of a lecture delivered to the 
Minnesota-North Dakota Teachers’ Confer- 
ence at Janesville, Minn., Oct. 29, 1948. 


3. No matter what the position of 
the teacher is with reference to the 
problem raised in paragraph 2, a clear 
understanding of the function of 
phonics and the practical method of 
teaching them is of vital concern to 
the teacher of reading. This is true 
for several reasons. In the first place, 
the older methods tended to over- 
emphasize phonics at the expense of 
other values of reading, and the pho- 
netic activities were largely removed 
from their functional setting. Sec- 
ondly, we later experienced a negative 
reaction toward phonics, and many 
teachers would have none of them. 
Thirdly, the current method of teach- 
ing reading may lead to confusion 
unless its learning sequence is under- 
stood. Finally, the teacher who does 
not include phonics in the reading 
program must have other means of 
attaining the values which apparently 
are derived from phonics. 

4, From our knowledge of the proc- 
ess of oral and silent reading as well 
as from an analysis of the way a good 
mature reader functions, we are safe 
in assuming that phonics is best 
taught as an aid to reading and not 
as the basic function of reading. From 
an analysis of the way children read 
who are retarded in reading, it ap- 
pears that omission of phonics from 
the reading program will in many 
instances become a serious hindrance 
to the development of good reading 
skills. Nevertheless phonetic training 
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alone is seldom advisable in a reme- 
dial program of instruction or in any 
reading program. 

5. It is suggested, then, that phonics 
be taught as an aid to reading; that 
it be not taught as an independent 
subject, but as part of the preliminary 
word drill beginning with the primer 
period and carried through the second 
and third grades. Phonics may also 
be combined effectively with the 
workbooks if these include phonetic 
exercises. Studies appear to show 
that greater results are attained from 
phonetic instruction in the second 
and third grades, but that they may 
well be begun in the first grade. 

6. The reading readiness and pre- 
primer activities as carried on in the 
moder reading program are also an 
excellent preparation for the later 
study of phonics. Such activities are: 
language development, recognition 
of visual symbols, eye-hand co-ordina- 
tion, the movement from left to right, 
development of clear speech and 
speech correction, individual and 
group repetition of nursery rhymes. 

7. Phonics is usually begun, if 
taught at all, early in the primer 
period. The sounds are derived from 

sight words known to the children 
and appearing in context. The first 
sounds, usually consonants, are devel- 
oped from words beginning with the 
same sound. Examples: m from 
mother, money, more; p from party, 
put, Peggy. Both body letters and 
capitals are taught in print and in 
manuscript writing. 

8. After a number of consonants 
have been taught, word endings are 
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presented from known sight words 
in a similar manner, but memorizing 
of families is usually avoided. Grad- 
ually (throughout Grades Two and 
Three) phonograms, variable sounds, 
especially vowels and _polysyllabic 
words are learned. Different forms 
of the same word are compared. 
Constant emphasis is placed on use 
and application. See modern phonetic 
workbooks for details. 

9. The careful teacher will avoid 
changing voiceless consonants to 
voiced sounds, memorizing of groups 
of words by position, overemphasizing 
pronunciation, introducing phonetic 
elements into the reading lesson too 
rapidly, separating sounds as in spell- 
ing, extensive use of rules. 

10. On the other hand he will pro- 
vide for effective activities and a 
varied approach. Phonetic drills will 
be short in duration. The teacher 
will combine oral, written, and con- 
tact tracing activities; he will match 
sound, word, and picture; he will use 
print, manuscript writing, and flash 
cards; he will have children find 
words within words; he will practice 
on a limited amount of material at any 
one time; he will gradually develop 
the ability to write body and capital 
letters and make sure that the child 
associates the sound and letter name 
with the printed or written symbol; 
he will frequently encourage the 
child to apply his phonetic skill; he 
will demonstrate the placement of 
teeth and lips in making sounds and 
avoid overemphasis or loudness; he 
will emphasize distinctness and clear- 
ness more than volume. 


Reading at the Primary Level 


CorDELIA STREUFERT KOEPKE 


There are few things in life which 
can afford more enjoyment and re- 
creation than the art of reading 
WELL. Because it is such a great 
treasure to possess this ability, I feel 
that it is the duty of every teacher 
to endeavor to instill and improve 
this art of all arts - READING. 

The purpose of the following dis- 
cussion is to show ways in which the 
child of the second-grade level in- 
creases his proficiency in reading by 
extending his interests to different 
types of material as an outgrowth of 
the basic program. 

Every level of reading must meet 
certain requirements for the whole 
reading program. A good reading 
program at the second-grade level 
acts as a challenge to the child’s needs 
and interests, develops his word rec- 
ognition techniques, and trains him 
in specific reading abilities; and this 
is the core of a good reading pro- 
gram in general. Special periods must 
be set aside for developing the nec- 
essary skills for the specific training, 
but this does not complete the read- 
ing activities in a well-rounded cur- 
riculum. As the curriculum includes 
a wider variety of interests, the child 
must increase his adaptability to using 
the necessary skills. 

The reading abilities of an average 
second-grade group are widely varied, 
and therefore its program must be 
adjusted to meet the pupils’ needs. 
This adjustment will be made ac- 
cording to the individual reading 
capacities, reading achievements, so- 
cial maturity, and emotional stability. 

Word meaning cannot be overem- 


phasized, and it is therefore advisable 
to give time to the understanding of 
vocabulary in any and all reading 
activities. At the same time it is ad- 
visable to check the pronunciation of 
words in the speaking vocabulary of 
the child. Often he does not associate 
the correct meaning with the word he 
sees. F aulty pronunciation is some- 
times a cause. Unless a child has an 
understanding of a word and is able 
to use it in his speaking vocabulary, 
we can scarcely expect him to use 
it comprehendingly in a reading sit- 
uation. 

Enrichment of a child’s vocabulary 
should be sought in every reading ac- 
tivity. Firsthand experiences are un- 
doubtedly the most valuable in build- 
ing a background for the child. Words 
are made meaningful by the handling 
of objects, performing experiments, 
and participating in meaningful sit- 
uations. Where experience is not pos- 
sible, pictures and motion pictures are 
valuable as a visual aid. 

Because a preparatory book is used 
in connection with our basic reader, 
we shall discuss the ways in which the 
new vocabulary is presented for the 
topical units. Always, in presenting 
a new unit, we first refer to our basic 
reader, the units of which are listed 
with the titles of the stories to be 
found in each unit. Since pages are 
indicated, we have the opportunity 
to use the table of contents as a guide 
to locate the new material. 

Pictures are of value in presenting 
new material, because they suggest 
the vocabulary that the unit may in- 
clude. It is of importance that the 
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vocabulary to be used is made a part 
of the speaking vocabulary of the 
child. For the purpose of building a 
wide background for our reading the 
child is encouraged to tell interesting 
experiences that he may have had 
relative to the topic as guides to 
wider reading experiences. 

The basic reader is used for the 
purpose of building a vocabulary of 
new words to be used in the stories 
of the units. There is no one method 
of attack in vocabulary building. 
Many methods must be employed to 
develop well-balanced word-recogni- 
tion techniques. We emphasize solv- 
ing new words through context clues, 
plus recognition of word beginnings. 
If he fails to learn the word in a 
meaningful situation, we use auditory 
or visual aids. The use of known parts 
or of small words within larger words 
is often the clue to the new word. 
Great care must be taken, however, 
to keep the technique of using the ini- 
tial sound first in order that the child 
will not develop regressive eye move- 
ments by finding the known parts and 
then coming back to the initial sound. 

A technique used for recognition of 
both new and familiar words is that 
of visual discrimination between new 
words because of their unusual shapes 
and characteristics. Sounding out 
words is another means whereby 
words may be deciphered. This work 
is carried on in close correlation with 
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the actual work in developing the 
reading vocabulary to be used. Sep- 
arate work periods for word analysis 
may sometimes be necessary; these 
periods must not, however, be con- 
sidered for isolated drill. For ex- 
ample, after several new words with 
the same beginning sounds have been 
presented, it may be necessary to con- 
sider these words in order to check 
for similarities and for distinguishing 
differences. These words should then 
be used in context in order that the 
teacher may see whether the words 
are actually serving a functional 
capacity. 

The new words that have been 
presented may be listed and each 
child given an individual test to see 
what type or types of difficulties he 
may be having. It may be advisable 
to prepare additional material con- 
taining the words causing the most 
difficulty. 

Most often the heart of the difficulty 
lies in this, that the teacher is at a 
loss how to remove the various blocks 
which inhibit the child’s reading well. 
The following remedial measures 
might provide an answer for some of 
the difficulty a teacher encounters. 
The child inherently possesses desires 
to extend his knowledge, and there- 
fore it is the responsibility of the 
teacher to remove the obstacle which 
inhibits his curiosity, that is, his in- 
ability to read WELL. 


A REMEDIAL PROGRAM FOR SPECIFIC READING DIFFICULTIES 


Deficiencies 
Reading word by 


word 


Possible Causes 
Defective beginning methods — 
Iusufficient phrase drill — Short 
eye span — Unable to get words 
through context — Material too 
difficult — Too much phonics — 
Too much oral reading — Poor 
vision 


Remedial Measures 
Much eye-span work — Less 
oral reading — Much easy, at- 
tractive reading material read 
under time pressure — Reading 
sentence silently first, then 
orally 
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Deficiencies 
Small meaning vo- 


cabulary 


Pointing with the 
finger 


Vocalization and lip 
movement during si- 
lent reading 


Failure to note care- 
fully small words or 
key words 


Repetitions 


Substitutions or in- 
sertions that change 
meaning of content 


Substitution or inser- 
tions with no signifi- 
cant change in 
meaning 


READING AT THE PRIMARY LEVEL 


Possible Causes 


Small speaking vocabulary — 
Lack of experience 


Poor beginning methods — Ma- 
terial too difficult — Uses as a 
crutch to aid in holding place 
— Poor vision — Nervousness 


Reading readiness not devel- 
oped — Habit developed from 
first grade — Too much oral 
reading — Too much phonics — 
Poor vision 


Poor vision — Carelessness — 
Reads too fast—Not enough 
attention to individual differ- 
ences 


Poor vision — Nervousness — In- 
sufficient phrase drill—Material 
too difficult — Poor comprehen- 
sion of what precedes or fol- 
lows — Poor reading vocabulary 
— Low mentality —Lack of self- 
confidence 


Limited vocabulary — Lack of 
thoughtful attitude while read- 
ing — Nervousness — Material 


too difficult 


Depends too much on context 
— Too much oral reading — Eye 
travels so much faster than 
voice that substitutions of 
equivalent words or phrases 
are made — 
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Remedial Measures 


A systematic study in relation 
to meaning — Study prefixes, 
suffixes, root words, synonyms, 
antonyms — Study meaning 
through context — Use the dic- 
tionary — Match words with 
pictures — Much reading ma- 
terial suitable to ability — Use 
devices suggested for overcom- 
ing meager vocabulary 


Explain to pupil that it retards 
his speed — Set standard of no 
finger pointing — Read under 
time pressure — Easy, attrac- 
tive reading material 


Phrase flashing — Speed drills 
— Lead pupils to see the dis- 
advantage of it — Set standard 
of refraining from lip move- 
ment — place finger over lips 


Give material that requires 
exact, close reading — Set a 
premium on accurate reading — 
Keep a record from day to day 
of errors of this type made, and 
let pupil see in this way his 
progress in overcoming his de- 
ficiency — Follow exacting 
written or printed directions — 
Attach meaning to words by 
teaching in phrases or sen- 
tences — Give drill on pronun- 
ciation, using the key words as 
aids 

Correct physical defects — Eye- 
span work suited to ability of 
child — Much attractive read- 
ing material suited to ability of 
the child — Develop good sight 
vocabulary — Build up self- 
confidence 


Use suggestions for overcoming 
a meager vocabulary — Adjust 
the material to pupils’ vocab- 
ulary — Give material that de- 
mands accurate interpretation 
— Give printed and written 
directions to carry out 


Not so much oral reading — 
Ask questions which demand 
the exact word or words — 
Call child’s attention to this 
habit, and set a standard 
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Deficiencies 
Inability to attack 
new and unfamiliar 


words 


Mispronunciations 


Depends upon others 
to pronounce words 


Narrow span of 
recognition 


Poor word recognition 


| ae 


| 


Improper eye move- 
ments 


Failure to differentiate 
words somewhat dif- 
ferent in spelling 


Omissions of portions 
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Possible Causes 


Wrong beginning methods — 
Lack of training in phonetics 
and word analysis — Insufficient 
training in getting words 
through context 


Defective beginning methods— 
Impediment in speech — Eye 
defect — Too little phonics — 
Carelessness — Overdependence 
on context cues — Material too 


difficult 


Teachers and parents have 
pronounced words too often — 
Poor training in word and 
phrase drills —Too many new 
words at a time 


Defective beginning methods— 
Too much oral reading — Poor 
vision — Low mentality — Too 
much phonics — Material too 
difficult — Vocalization — Not 
enough eye-span work — Small 
meaning vocabulary 


Defective teaching — Poor vi- 
sion — Low mentality — Scar- 
city of reading material — Too 
little phonics — Material too 
difficult — Lack of knowledge 
of English 


Poor beginning methods — 
Pointing to words — Poor vision 
— Nervousness — Meager vo- 
cabulary — Insufficient eye-span 
work — Poor co-ordination of 
the eye — Excessive articula- 
tion 

Poor vision — Carelessness — 
Inaccurate perception — Short 
span of recognition — Lack of 


attention to meaning — Low 
mentality 
Poor vision — Nervousness — 


Irregular habits of perception 
— Timidity — Embarrassment 
— Excessive ambition — Inat- 
tention — Trying to read too 
fast 
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Remedial Measures 
Instead of pronouncing words 
for child, show him how to 
work them out through context, 
phonics, word analysis, and 
through the use of each of the 
above devices that pupils are 
deficient in — Have pupil keep 
a list of all unknown words — 
Use these for drill in sentences 


Word analysis — Phonics drills 
— Apply phonics in unlocking 
new words — Supply material 
which requires accurate rec- 
ognition — Build up a large 
vocabulary 


Make pupil conscious of his 
dependence on others — Create 
in him a desire to pronounce 
words independently — Give 
training for independent rec- 
ognition of words. 


Much eye-span work — Give 
no further attention to phonics 
— But very little oral reading — 
Correct physical defects — Break 
up habits of vocalization — In- 
crease the meaning vocabulary 


Much easy, attractive reading 


material — Drill on common 
sight words, e.g., when, be- 
cause, among — Emphasize 
groups of words — Much word 
and phrase drill 

Correct physical defects — Eye- 
span work — Develop large 


sight vocabulary — Break habit 
of pointing to words and of 
vocalization 


Correct physical defects — Drill 
exercises on phrases and short 
sentences — Phonics drills — 
Place emphasis on interpreta- 
tion of what was read — Drill 
exercises on words that are 
similar, e. g., saw, was 


Study before reading aloud — 
Do not stress speed — Relieve 
self-consciousness as far as pos- 
sible — Flash card work — 
Written and printed directions 
to be carried out 
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Deficiencies 
Inability to break up 
sentences into 


proper phrases 


‘Wrong accents 


Interested in hearing 
stories, but not in 


reading 


Inability to recall 


Unable to form judg- 
ments on material 
read 


Unable to find the 
central idea of what 
‘was read 


READING AT THE PRIMARY LEVEL 


Possible Causes 


Defective beginning methods — 
Speech defects — Inability to 
recognize thought units — Short 
eye span — In oral reading 
short eye-voice span — Unable 
to profit by punctuation marks 


Poor hearing — Bad teeth — 
Nervousness — Speech defects 
— Adenoids — Tonsils — Low 
mentality — Insufficient word 
drill — Too little phonics — 
Poor home environment 


Material too difficult — Satisfied 
by parents or others reading to 
him — Laziness 


Lack of training — Slow reader 
— Lack of interest — Material 
too difficult — Too much at- 
tention to mechanics of read- 
ing — Inadequate background 
— Poor assignments 


Lack of training in evaluation 
— Lack of comprehension of 
what was read — No incentive 
for that type of work — Too 
much drill on getting mere 
facts — Low mentality 


Lack of training — Lack of 
comprehension — Poor assign- 
ments 
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Remedial Measures 


Overcome speech defects as far 
as possible — Flash phrase card 
work — Practice phrasing — 
Group words in sentences ac- 
cording to thought relationship 
— Increase eye span — Give 
much attention to punctuation 
marks 


Correct physical defects — 
Phonics drills —Word drills — 
Drill in pronouncing difficult 
words 


Give attractive reading material 
suitable for his ability — Moti- 
vate the reading for him — 
Assign interesting work that re- 
quires reading — Have contests 
to see who can read the most 
stories or books in a given 
length of time — Use charts to 
show amounts read 


Eye-span work involving re- 
production — Interesting read- 
ing material suited to the abil- 
ity of the pupils — Overcome 
any deficiency in mechanics of 
reading — Much training in 
teaching pupils to recall 


Give specific training to lead 
the pupils to form their own 
judgment — Every assignment 
should contain one or more 
judgment questions — See that 
the oral questions involve prob- - 
lems which will challenge the 
ability to think 


Use material suited to the abil- 
ity of the pupils — Give drill 
work in comprehension if need 
be — Demand some form of 
“finding the central idea” in 
assignments — Start with a 
short unit (sentence or para- 
graph) for finding the central 
idea, and gradually increase 
the length 
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Deficiencies 
Unable to make an 
outline or organize 
material read 


Unable to follow 
written or printed 
directions 


Unable to use table 
of contents 


Unable to use the 
index 


Reversals in reading — 
Confuse “p” and “q” 
— Read “on” for “no” 
— Read “boy and 
girl” for “girl and 
boy” 
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Possible Causes 


Lack of training — Assignments 
do not call for it — Material 
too difficult — Lack of com- 
prehension 


Lack of training with that type 


of exercise — Lack of com- 
prehension — Vocabulary too 
difficult for child — Doesn't 


read in terms of what is to be 
done — Physical defects 


Lacks training — Assignments 
do not call for it 


Lack of knowledge of its use — 
Lack of experience in using it 
— Unable to organize material 
to use it— Lack of knowledge 
of abbreviations and punctua- 
tion marks in index. 


Improper initial instruction — 
Left-eye preference — Unable 
to attack new words 


Remedial Measures 

Give definite training in this 
type of work — Make assign- 
ments requiring some form of 
organization — Begin with 
simplest form, and gradually 
lead up to more difficult form 
— Use interesting material 
suited to the ability of the 
child 

Give training in following writ- 
ten or printed directions, using 
various types — Insist upon the 
pupil’s relying upon his own 
responsibility for carrying out 
the directions — Make direc- 
tions simple at first and grad- 
ually increase in difficulty — 
Use care in suiting vocabulary 
to the individual 


Assign selections by titles, and 
insist upon pupil’s finding them 
through table of contents — 
Teach how to use the table of 
contents most economically, 
and give much practice in 
using it 

Give specific drill in its use — 
Make assignments demanding 
the use of the index — Give 
much drill in determining the 
central idea in the thing to be 
looked up, e. g., in looking up 
“shade trees,” will they look 
under “trees” or “shade”? — 
Teach the punctuation marks 
and abbreviations used — Use 
telephone directory 


Use a pointer and run along 
the word or line from left to 
right — Trace the letters in the 
words which have been writ- 
ten in large letters 


This information has been taken from a publication sent out by the Department of 
Education in the State of Minnesota. Code XXI-B-42. 


Reicious Garp Rute Nor New. —The North Dakota law adopted this 
year barring the wearing of religious garb by public school teachers is not the 
first instance of such a requirement. It has come out that in 1894 a Colorado 
school board ruled that Roman Catholic sisters would be accepted as teachers 
only “upon the condition that shall lay aside your dress of black, peculiar 


to your Church and office, an 


be willing to comply with all the rules of the 


board and superintendents, the same as is required of other teachers.” — The 
Lutheran Standard, Oct. 18, 1948. 


Finger Painting, a Medium of Creative Art 


Paut T. LuEBKE 


Traditionally the weekly “art” les- 
son for the pupils of many schools 
has meant the meticulous copying of 
someone else’s drawings from the 
drawing book. The pupil who makes 
the best freehand copy (the teacher 
announces that he can detect all trac- 
ing) naturally receives the best grade. 
Those who lack the necessary co- 
ordination, who are naturally awk- 
ward, or who don’t like to copy are 
considered poor or failing in art. This 
attempt to produce artists by mere 
copying, thus imposing of another's 
ideas on children, is certainly not art. 

That child is producing art who 
does or makes something the way he 
thinks it ought to be done, according 
to his own idea of beauty, to satisfy 
his own purpose. The teaching of 
creative art “is a matter of removing 
the child’s fears and inferiority feel- 
ings and giving him confidence and 
faith to express himself in his own 
way. To do this, sympathy and un- 
derstanding will prove of far more 
worth to the teacher than academic 
background.” 1 This does not exclude 
the need for the teaching of perspec- 
tive, proportion, etc., but rules them 
out as the bases upon which creative 
art is built. These skills must be used 
merely as tools of self-expression. 

To present art so that the child may 
really benefit, one must understand 
and observe some of the major trends 
in art education today: 

a. art experience is an essential tool 


1 Cole, Natalie Robinson, “Creative Art 
Through Confidence,” School Arts, XL 
(June, 1941), p. 354. 
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of general education for all chil- 
dren at all levels of growth. 


b. all children are capable of achiev- 
ing some success in art activity. 


c. what happens to the worker’s per- 
sonality during an art experience 
is more important than the objec- 
tive quality of the tangible product. 


d. art experience is primarily free and 
individual exploration and experi- 
mentation.? 

One art medium which to a high 
degree facilitates the observation and 
understanding of these ideas is finger 
painting. With finger paint, as with 
no other medium, the child can ex- 
press his individuality uninhibited by 
definite directions and suggestions 
from elders. 

The teacher need give no elaborate 
instructions —a mere simple demon- 
stration and most children will dis- 
cover by themselves how to express 
themselves. 

Finger-paint materials are cheap 
and can be prepared by the teacher. 
The following recipe will save many 
a dollar on “ready-made” finger- 
painting materials: Mix one pound of 
laundry starch with enough cold 
water to make a creamy mixture. Add 
four quarts of boiling water. Cook 
until clear, stirring constantly. Add 
one cup of soap flakes. Add % tea- 
spoon oil of cloves to prevent souring. 
Let cool, and place mixture in jars. 
(Obviously, this is a large quantity. 
For experimental purposes reduce the 
recipe proportionately. ) 

Shelf paper or any other glazed 

2 Dix, Lester, “Changing Ideas in Art 


Education, Educators Report on Art Edu- 
cation, V (October, 1947), pp. 1—4. 
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paper is dipped into water and 
smoothed out on a flat surface. The 
paste is then spread with the hand 
over the entire surface of the paper. 
Powdered tempera colors, kept in 
large salt shakers or similar con- 
tainers, are sprinkled on the paper in 
the desired area. Or, if desired, the 
colors may be mixed with the vehicle 
and placed in separate jars at the 
time of preparation. It is best to 
restrict the pupils to one color until 
they have experimented and acquired 
the “feel” of the medium. 

The child should stand in order to 
get full, free movement. He tries 
various lines, shapes, smudges, and 
forms made with the fingers, palms, 
knuckles, nails, even the whole arm, 
producing an endless variety of de- 
signs or pictorial effects. What he 
does not like he. can “erase” merely 
by smoothing out the paint and be- 
ginning again. 

Most children grasp the technique 
of finger painting almost immediately 
and need no further encouragement 
and coaching. The remainder may be 
classified into two general groups. 
First are those who conceive of draw- 
ing as the only method of art expres- 
sion, who proceed to use their fore- 
fingers as pencils and draw outlines. 
Further demonstration of the effects 
produced by other means is necessary 
for them, in addition to the reminder 
that pencil or crayon is better adapted 
to drawing than is finger paint. 

The other group consists of those 
pupils for whom finger painting may 
perhaps be the most beneficial. These 
are the many timid and _ nervous 
children who invariably dabble with 
their finger tips, effecting _ tiny, 
scratchy lines in attempts to produce 
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designs. For various psychological 
reasons they are afraid to make a bold 
stroke on the paper and are similarly 
restrained in other activities. Finger 
painting may well be the opening 
wedge in the adjustment of these 
personalities. They will eventually 
grasp the “feel of the thing” by means 
of further demonstration and en- 
couragement from the teacher. Once 
having discovered the ease with which 
they of themselves can produce pleas- 
ing effects in quick, free movements, 
they will be ripe for further judicious. 
attempts by the teacher to assist in 
personality adjustment. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
utilizations, finger painting can also. 
be put to “practical” use. It is one 
of the best media for the preparation 
of gifts for parents by the pupils. 
Paper plates with finger-paint designs. 
or pictures applied directly and pro- 
tected by a coat of shellac become 
cookie plates. A cigar box covered 
with an over-all design becomes a 
handy “catch-all.” Oatmeal boxes be- 
come small wastebaskets. Book ends, 
lamp shades, letter holders, almost an 
endless list of articles, can be covered 
with finger paint to produce truly 
decorative and attractive objects of 
which children are justly proud. The 
appearance of the classroom may be 
enhanced by displaying finger-painted 
book covers, notebooks, etc. 

It is by no means to be implied 
that finger painting is a panacea to 
be employed in the schools to the 
exclusion of all other art media. It is 
merely suggested as an excellent me- 
dium through which the teacher may 
approach the changing trends in art 
education, to be used with the numer- 
ous other media of expression. 
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Practicing, 


You may turn to the problem of 
whole vs. part learning in any text 
on psychology, only to find divergent 
opinions. There are the proponents 
of the whole method, who make bold 
claims for this point of view, sup- 
posedly based upon the Gestalt school 
of psychology. It is well known that 
a half century ago reading was taught 
by the part method, from letter to 
sound to word to phrase to sentence 
to amuse the bright and to confuse 
the dull. The middle-of-the-road 
whole-part procedure wins out in 
most texts as the true solution. Few 
texts fully recognize a fundamental 
law inherent in materials themselves. 
Analysis and synthesis, science and 
art, are hopelessly confused. The 
study of musical aesthetics, fortu- 
nately, sheds some light. 

The artistic and the scientific meth- 
ods as used by the creative artist and 
the investigative scientist must be 
carefully considered, compared, and 
understood. The analysis of the scien- 
tist and the synthesis of the artist 
may contain the key to the solution 
of our problem. 
| By analysis the investigative scien- 
tist goes from the whole to the part. 
The whole earth was given to Adam 
to “subdue it: and have dominion,” 
and slowly have we emerged through 
alchemy, astrology, to physics and 
chemistry to crack the atom, and the 
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end is not yet. Analysis is a necessary 
first step to scientific progress. After 
this is accomplished, new materials 
can be constructed through synthesis. 

By synthesis the creative artist goes 
from the part to the whole. The mas- 
tery of the single motif makes pos- 
sible the artistic presentation of the 
phrase. The least inadequacy mars 
the whole. The greater acquisition of 
vocabulary and the mastery of types 
of literature open the portals to lit- 
erary excellence. The cumulative suc- 
cesses in artistic expression pave the 
way for greater mastery. 

But analysis and synthesis go hand 
in hand. The scientist does not stop 
with analysis. He forthwith combines 
elements, compounds, mixtures in the 
manufacture of new products. The 
artist is equally engaged in the anal- 
ysis of works of art in order to dis- 
cover the structure of the total work. 
This is part of his training. It gives 
him further insight into the composi- 
tion of his art. In this manner he 
gains new elements and ideas which 
enable him synthetically to create new 
masterpieces. But’ what has this to 
do with practicing? 

Effective practicing employs both 
analysis and synthesis. Practicing 
without accurate knowledge and un- 
derstanding of what to practice is 
ineffective and likely to be a waste of 
time because of the many interfer- 
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ences built up. Therefore careful 
analysis, mental dissecting of the com- 
position into its component motives, 
figures, and phrases, is of greatest im- 
portance to guide in the choice of 
fingering, phrasing, and interpreting 
the number. In this phase of prac- 
ticing it is of great value to have thor- 
ough training in the theoretical as- 
pects of music. It makes accurate 
analysis possible. But this is not 
enough. Synthetic construction of 
abilities is mandatory toward tech- 
nical mastery. Each group, sequence, 
or idea must be patterned to the 
muscles. Whenever a given pattern is 
repeated, it is advantageous to use se- 
quential fingering, pedaling, or bow- 
ing, as the case may be. Each pattern 
of music is thus worked into the 
muscle-nerve structure as a behavior 
pattern, ready to react at the slightest 
summons. The degree of accuracy 
achieved is dependent upon the de- 
gree of success attained in this an- 
alytic-synthetic process of study. 
Whatever may be the differences be- 
tween the artist and the dilettante, 
the science of accurate analysis and 
the art of perfect synthesis are most 
discerning. 

Summarized by Glen Haydon, the 
artistic and scientific methods appear 
thus: “The scientist ordinarily works 
by analysis; by the isolation of the 
elements; by the reduction of the 
whole to its least common denom- 
inator. The artist, on the other hand, 
works by synthesis; by placing the 
elements together into a whole in 
such a way that the details become 
expressive by reason of their relation 
to the context. The work of art tends 
to be original and unique. Just as the 
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scientist works for simplification by 
breaking the whole up into its parts, 
and the artist for complication in 
which each detail is individually ex- 
pressive and the whole work of art 
has more meaning than the sum of 
its parts, so the scientific and artistic 
methods are opposite and comple- 
mentary. The scientist, through anal- 
ysis, seeks to generalize—to form- 
ulate universal laws; the artist, 
through synthesis, seeks to individ- 
ualize—to give an idea or feeling 
unique expression. If what the scien- 
tist discovers were lost, it might be 
rediscovered by another scientist; if 
the individual work of art were lost, 
it could not be re-created by another 
artist. For example, if Newton’s law 
of gravity were lost, it might be 
worked out again; but if, on the other 
hand, Beethoven’s Third Symphony 
were destroyed, it could not be so re- 
constructed. 

“However, the two methods really 
go hand in hand, for the artist un- 
doubtedly arrives at the general prin- 
ciples of his art through the analysis 
of many particular works of art. Thus, 
Bach built upon the work of the sev- 
enteenth-century contrapuntal writ- 
ers, and Beethoven absorbed some- 
thing from the works of Mozart and 
Haydn before he found an individual 
expression. And yet, even in science, 
the great man has something of an 
artist in him. There is much that is 
individual and characteristic in his 
work. Creative imagination and in- 
sight illuminate analysis and logical 
method.” * 


* Glen Haydon, Introduction to. Music- 
ology, page 115. Prentice-Hall, Inc. New 
York: 1941. 
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The application to effective prac- 
ticing is obvious. There must be 
careful observation of what is to be 
practiced. This implies analysis. Here 
teaching may be necessary. To the 
extent that a teacher paves the way 
for adequate understanding toward 
how to practice, he is teaching. After 
the material has thus been analyzed 
for practice, the student can begin to 
work out the details and build them 
into an acceptable whole. Upon dis- 
covery that a given part is cumber- 
some, a careful analysis is again nec- 
essary to make sure every detail as to 
note and execution has been observed. 
Then renewed practice of the portion 
can begin. It is through the patient, 
persistent practice of analyzed, assim- 
ilated assignments that acceptable, 
artistic playing comes into being. 
Notably good sight reading is but 
the result of former careful work and 
must be regarded as an argument, not 
against, but for careful, systematic 
analytic-synthetic study. 

Pastors and organists can profit by 
the acceptance of the principles of 
practice herein evaluated. Organists 


A Hymn Tune Course 


LeEsuiz R. 


After a child has gone through the 
eight grades of a Lutheran elementary 
school, he should know many of the 
Church’s best hymns. 

Too often the poor singing in our 
services can be traced to a somewhat 
incidental exposure to the hymns. 
The present course sets up an organ- 
ized plan whereby the. most worthy 
and most “useful” tunes of the Lu- 
theran Hymnal can be taught sequen- 
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must take time to study appropriate 
music for each service; analysis will 
prove its fittingness and suggest the 
method of practice; synthetic practice 
will enable them to master it so the 
congregation will be truly edified. 
If it is neither fitting nor edifying, it 
should not be played. Pastors who 
appreciate the truths herein presented 
will study the needs of their or- 
ganists as well as their own and pro- 
vide time for such study and prac- 
tice. We must accept the truth of 
the statement that the acquisition of 
new motor skills takes time. The 
learning-forgetting curve is well 
known. Add to this the known facts 
on overlearning, and we must come 
to the conclusion that even for artists 
it is advisable to work much beyond 
the mere threshold of reaction. There- 
fore, organists must have their hymns 
weeks before the service is to be 
played so they can build a unified 
service of music, both organ and 
choir, which will be worthy of the 
message proclaimed. 

Let us make it a practice 1D make 
practice possible and effective. 


for Lutheran Schools 


ZEDDIES 
tially, arranged according to their dif- 
ficulty and appropriateness. 

While there are 660 hymns in the 
Hymnal, there are but 378 tunes, some 
being used more than once with dif- 
ferent texts. This course lists 231 
tunes, arranged for the grades more 
or less according to the calendar of 
the church year. Christmas hymns 
are scheduled to be taught a few 
weeks before the celebration of the 
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festival. Thereafter follow the hymns 
for New Year, Epiphany, Lent, Eas- 
ter, etc. 

One may regret the omission of 
certain favorites, but the list com- 
prises only a minimum, and the free 
addition of other desirable sacred 
hymns here and there is encouraged. 

It is evident that the music-reading 
ability of the Lutheran parishioner 
lags far behind his word-reading 
ability. The course, while only an ex- 
periment, seeks to close, to a small 
extent, this unseemly gap. The writer 
welcomes comments and criticisms. 

If this or a similar list is taught 
and reviewed through the grades, the 
pastor will have a rich treasury of 
familiar hymns from which to choose. 


HOW TAUGHT 

The tunes in this instance receive 
the main emphasis. Use, then, only 
the first stanza. As as child advances 
to the middle grades, his reading 
ability increases, but he needs careful 
and continual exposure to the mel- 
odies of the hymns. In the first two 
grades it is advisable to teach a few 
more verses. 

Provide an appropriate motivation, 
connecting the hymn with its place 
in the church year. Make mention 
of the type and source and other 
pertinent data beyond the third grade. 
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Teach the tunes by rote in the pri- 
mary grades, using the phrase by 
phrase method. Hymnals are to be 
used in the middle and upper grades, 
the teacher isolating difficult passages. 
It may be necessary to raise the key 
of various hymns. 

Use known hymns during devo- 
tional periods, and constantly review 
the tunes until the class is able to 
sing them without the accompani- 
ment of the piano. Sing some to the 
class with a neutral syllable for quick 
recognition. Ask individuals to sing 
their favorites before the class. 

Set aside at least one 20-minute 
period each week. Two shorter pe- 
riods per week is also desirable. 


Grade 1— 14 tunes, a new one every 
three weeks 


Grade 2—18 tunes, a new one every 
two weeks 


Grade 3— 29 tunes, Semester I: Ill 
tunes; Semester II: 18 
tunes 

Grade 4—80 tunes, Semester I: 12 
tunes; Semester II: 18. 
tunes 


Grade 5 — 85 tunes, 
Grade 6 — 85 tunes, 
Grade 7 — 85 tunes, 
Grade 8 — 85 tunes, 


one per week 
one per week 
one per week 
one per week 


A SELECTED LIST OF HYMN TUNES FROM THE LUTHERAN HYMNAL 
ARRANGED FOR GRADES ONE TO EIGHT 


Week I II I IV 
1. — — ea = 
2. 648 — 400 8 
3. — 252, — — 
4. _— — 654 578 
5. 53 436 — — 
6. _ —_ 80 4 


Vv vI VII var 
446 39 625 540 
—_ — 619 611 
416 441 565(2) 549 
54 31 535 498 
266 261 474 453 
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Week I 0 mI Iv v vI vir vo 
7 — 360 — — 262 495 260 263 
8 66 — 37 554 496 589 315 377 
9 -- 538 — — 609 47 509 500 

10 - — 36 410 390 409 568 294 

i. 97 58 — — 56 62 608 343 

12. — — 74 95 rat 73 387 399 

13. 646 85 — — 94 109 67 61 

14. — — 645 87 84 86 80 77 

15 105 83 102 647 90 92 108 96 

16. Open for Christmas Programs 

17; 577 127 123 119 122 136 120 111 

18. — _— — 558 115 TAT 651 137 

19. — 658 551 533 548 531 598 523 

20. 428 — 650 653 19 46 430 429 

21. — 340 547 473 24 587 427 421 

22 _ — 464 607 526 467 305 306 

23. 158 13 148 457 521 142 307 310 

24. — — 449 146 141 147 311 812 

25 — 894 151 155 148 154 313 140 

26. 657 —_ 159 194 153 167 144 176 

27. — 157 354 200 166 178 177 187 

28. — — 199 839 172 191 201 210 

29. 348 215 193 12 190 207 224 231 

30. — —_ 237 238 192 198 329 334 

81. — 451 239 243 208 226 335 341 

82 364 — 246 276 361 412 346 347 

33. —_— 1 802 345 425 251) 244 247 

34. — — 552 629 250 285 249 251) 

85 245 49 660 365 278 347 6 475 

36. — _ 376 398 292 393 21 26 

37. 2 27 895 403 352 458 31 34 

38. — _ 16 17 408 370 Graduation 


A SELECTED LIST OF HYMN TUNES FROM THE LUTHERAN HYMNAL 
ARRANGED FOR GRADES 1—8 TOGETHER WITH THEIR OPTIONAL TEXTS 


ONE 364 (286, 396, 618) 127 (572) 

dis 245 (204, 371, 888, 499) 658 

53 (597) 2 (114, 356, 501) 340 (438, 541, 550, 564, 
633) 

sa Two 13 (14, 52, 254, 289, 

97 252 309, 644) 

646 436 394 (628) 

577 588 (18, 338, 459,538) 215 (317) 

428 (513, 643) 58 (72, 130, 138, 160, 451 (497) 

158 (229) 407, 588) 1 (209, 221, 257, 472) 

657 85 (70) 49 (355, 488, 514) 


348 83 27 (68, 462) 
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THREE : i 457 250 
400 146 278 (588) 
654 155 (358, 565, 631) 292 (197) 
30 (88, 885) 194 (518, 529) 352 
37 (145, 183, 351, 498, 200 408 (384) 
510, 632) 339 six 
36 (89, 93) 12 (162, 256) 39 
102 276 (279) 261 (5, 265, 295, 332) 
123 (291, 460) 345 495 
551 629 (381, 844, 248, 10) —xgg 
650 365 (55, 324, 595) a 
5AT 898 (7, 268, 484) 409 
464 (225) 408 (422) 62 
148 (64, 178, 392, 490, 17 73(2) 
512) FIVE 109 (620) 
449 (616, 636) an 86 
151 ra 92 
159 (174, 342) 54 (505) 186 (366, 502, 641) 
354 ars 117 (185, 426, 435) 
199 an 531 
193 (213) aa) 46 (465, 480, 575, 638, 
237 (38, 110) Powe 642) 
239 (227, 508) ey 587 
ae on 56 (116, 139, 271, 627) es 
ea 71 (184, 566, 574) 0 
660 “ 154 
376 i" 167 
395 (402, 417, 485) ie9 173 
16 (45, 300, 411) 115 (249, 587) 191 
POOR 548 (69, 75, 214, 217) 207 (296, 491, 560) 
8 (125, 297, 299, 814,. 19 As 
a0) ny 226 (553) 
578 (22, 382, 478) 526 412 
4 (Al, 42) 521 251@ 
554 (126, 171) 141 (321, 330, 369, 522, 2° 
410 (562) 534) S47 
95 (91) 143 (240, 258, 268) Sos 
7 tee 458 (818, 349, 482, 585, 
647 166 600) 
119 (447, 635, 637) 172 (264, 520, 586) 870 
558 190 SEVEN ‘ 
533 . 192 625 (131, 275, 290, 563) 
653 . 208 619 
478 (492, 652) 361 565(2) 


607 425 (282) 535 (29, 48, 569) 
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- 4T4 329 17 
260 | 335 96 
815 (120) 346 ing 
509 (196, 599) 244 187 
568 249 523 
608 (634) 6 429 
387 (216, 873, 124) 21 421 
67 31 (386, 445) 306 
80 310 (441, 487) 
108 (228) EIGHT 312 (406) 
120 (815) 540 140 
651 611 (609, 298) 176 
598 (65) 549 187 
480 (99, 272) 498 210 
427 458 231 
305 (659) 263 (879, 489, 624) 834 (32, 872) 
307 (483, 503) 377 (301) 341 
811 500 347 
8313 294 247 
144 (179) 343 (23, 79, 189, 235, 251) 
177 546, 639) 475 (15, 212) 
201 (206) 399 26 
224 61 (401, 419) 34 (316, 381) 


Music Reviews 


ORGAN 


Theodore Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARCH OF SPRING. W. A. Wolf. No. 
27959. 50 cents. 

If marches are to be used, this one, be- 
cause of its modest restraint, is as usable 
as any based upon the theme in A major: 
Do-ti-la-so, as in “Joy to the World” or 
“Lift Up Your Heads.” 


VESPER MEDITATION. Guiseppe Stra- 
bile. No. 27946. 40 cents. 

This Adagio, written in the same key and 
in similar style as Bach’s Arioso in A major, 
is a gem for the solo stop with accompani- 
ment. 

J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th St., New 
York, N.Y. 

ELEVATION. Cesar Franck-George Blake. 
No. 8363. 60 cents. 

This number is particularly interesting 
as a study of the effects achieved through 
the use of suspensions. Fairly easy. 


LITURGICAL SUITE FOR EASTER. 

Dom. P. Benoit. 

No. 8359. Cantiléne Pascale sur “l’Alle- 
luia” du Samedi Saint. 75 cents. 

No. 8860. Sortie sur “Ite Missa est 
Alleluia!” $1.00. 

No. 8362. Entrée Pontificale sur “Re- 
surrexi” (Introit de la Messe). 
75. cents. 

These three pieces for organ are written 
in fluent liturgical style. Although they are 
intended for the Roman Catholic services, 
they deserve general study and use. This 
applies also to the foregoing. 


ORGAN AND PIANO 


J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th St., New 
York, N.Y. 


FESTIVAL PRELUDE (“Vigiles et 
Sancti”). No. 8867. W. A. Golds- 
worthy. $1.50. 


Based on the tune “Lasst uns erfreuen,” 
No. 212, Lutheran Hymnal, the use of this 
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number should prove particularly stimulat- 
ing wherever organ and piano (or two 
pianos) are available. 


GESU BAMBINO. No. 8425. Pietro Yon 
and W. A. Goldsworthy. $1.50. 

If the instruments are available, this num- 
ber is of unusual merit. Yon has been left 
alone for the organ, and Goldsworthy has 
mastered a magnificent piano part to sup- 
plement it. Jip ies 


LENTEN CANTATAS 
The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 


THE CROSS. Robert Elmore. No. 8374. 
96 pages. $2.00. 

This cantata for soloists, chorus, and or- 
gan is based upon texts from the Bible and 
Hymnal selected by the composer. Because 
of the thorough use of the interrelationship 
of upper partials to fundamentals in the 
science of harmony, this cantata may appear 
very difficult. Because of the remarkable 
selection of the text and the dramatic 
synchronizing of music thereto, this number 
ought to be carefully read by choirmasters 
to determine its probable use. It has great 
possibilities for those who are able. 


THE GARDEN AND THE CROSS. Alec 
Rowley. 54 pages. $1.00. 
This cantata for mixed voices with so- 
prano, tenor, and bass solos and organ ac- 
companiment is intended to be suitable for 
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Lent or Easter. The text is written by 
Arthur L. Salmon. Since the choruses are 
not of great length, we suggest that this is 
a number which would serve well as ma- 
terial to interest a quartet or double quartet 
for presentation to various groups within 
the congregation as well as in church. If 
the solo voices are available (and why 
should they not be? See LurHERAN Epvu- 
CATION, December, 1948, pages 233—236), 
this would be a good challenge to gain 
independence of control. (See also JOB on 
page 237 of the same issue.) 


THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF CHRIST 
(Special Organ Part). Dubois-Norden. 
$2.50. 

Choirs presenting this number will wel- 
come the special organ part now available 
as No. 8320. Strings and timpani parts may 
also be obtained. 


REFERENCE 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jef- 
ferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


SACRED MUSIC FOR CHOIR AND OR- 
GAN. October, 1947. 107 pages. 


This “catalog” is a most welcome and 
valuable source of reference for the busy 
and conscientious church musician. Divided 
according to the seasons of the church year 
and types of choirs, it suggests music that 
is fittingly graded for various needs. Secure 
and preserve your copy. T.G.S. 


Science Dors Nor Know. — In a scientific age, perhaps it is natural for 
belief in miracles to be difficult. Once I was talking with a famous biologist, 
who was boasting with great intellectual pride that he would believe nothing 
he could not explain. I asked him if he was convinced that life on the earth 
must have an origin. Candor compelled him to admit that it must have had. 
I asked him to explain that origin to me. I am still awaiting his answer. From 
such an incident we learn how superficial and vain it is to deny what we 
cannot prove. Life teaches us that all about us are genuine mysteries for 
which our finite minds can find no solution.—ArcHrBaALD RUTLEDGE, in 
The Angel Standing (Fleming H. Revell Co.). 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


RE: 1949 YEARBOOK 


One of the resolutions submitted at the 
time of the L.E.A. convention in 1948 
read: “that the Executive Board consider 
the planning of future convention pro- 
grams so that the yearbook contributors 
may present their studies to the convention 
before the final editing and incorporation 
in the yearbook; and be it further resolved 
that the advisability of making the editor 
of the yearbook chairman of the program 
committee be considered.” When the 
Executive Board met on Dec. 10, it was 
decided to adopt the pattern suggested. 
Consequently, you will not receive a year- 
book prior to the time of the convention. 

The various chapters of the 1949 year- 
book will be presented as papers at the 
time of the convention. Critical analysis 
should result in modifications which should 
contribute to the quality of the contribu- 
tion. The editorial committee originally 
planned to have a discussion of administra- 
tion at all levels. An analysis of all circum- 
stances involved persuaded the committee 
to devote the 1949 yearbook to a discussion 
of educational administration at higher 
levels. The intention is to study administra- 
tion as it applies to the parish and present 
the findings in a subsequent publication. 
The result of this program will be that you 
will probably receive the yearbook in the 
fall of 1949 rather than in the spring. 


CONVENTION AT SEWARD 


As previously announced, the 1949 con- 
vention will be held at Concordia Teachers 
College, Seward, Nebr., on July 5 and 6. 
Those L.E.A. members and _ interested 
parties who live in the vicinity of that 
community will, of course, make arrange- 
ments to be there. Those who live at 
greater distances should give thought to 
having part or all of the cost of travel de- 
frayed. May we again suggest that or- 
ganized groups, such as conferences, con- 
sider sending a representative as a minimum 
requirement. 
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The December, 1948, issue of the N.E.A. 
Journal states: “It is difficult to ask legisla- 
tures to support schools if teachers do not 
support their own organizations.” Probably 
similar conclusions could be reached with 
respect to the educational pattern within 
the Church. It is not too early to develop 
plans in the interest of attending the 1949 
L. E. A. convention. 


RESOLUTION NO. 7 


The 1948 convention adopted the resolu- 
tion: “that all members of the Lutheran 
Education Association be encouraged to do 
their part to overcome the present serious 
teacher shortage by helping to recruit con- 
secrated and gifted students for the two 
teachers’ colleges.” In the various sections 
of LurHERAN EpucaTIon you are constantly 
being reminded of the seriousness of the 
teacher shortage. We suggest that you turn 
to the editorial and news sections so that 
you may be in a position to evaluate the 
situation correctly. In the United States 
the enrollment in the teachers’ colleges 
dropped 7.3 per cent during the course of 
a single year. That must not happen at our 
teachers’ colleges located at River Forest 
and Seward. 

L.E. A. members are, by virtue of their 
character and quality, obligated to par- 
ticipate in a teacher-recruitment program. 
The emphasis should be on male students. 
In the nation’s universities the ratio of men 
students over against women students is 
three to one; in the liberal arts colleges it 
is two to one; and in the teachers’ colleges 
it is one to one. Teachers’ colleges must be 
more concerned about’ the solicitation of 
men students than of women students. Both 
types should be encouraged to enroll. If a 
contribution is to be made in this direction 
in the interest of increasing the supply by 
the fall of 1949, there must be activity in 
that direction now. Potential high school 
graduates are currently making plans for 
college enrollment. The opportunities pro- 
vided for serving both God and man as 
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Lutheran elementary-school teachers should 
be brought to the attention of our youth. 
As a member of the L.E. A. try to make 
Resolution No.7 mean something. 


OEPQO 

The Lutheran Standard asks: “Have you 
heard of the OEPQO?” It is proposed to 
have an Organization to Encourage People 
to Quit Organizations. The thought prob- 
ably has merit if people attempt to meet 
their obligations in the Church and society 
in general just by paying the membership 
fee in some organization. More than that is 
needed. Democratic organizations require 
participation on the part of the membership 
in the activities of such organizations. The 
general purpose of the L. E. A. is to promote 
Christ-centered education. Obviously, it is 
necessarily a requirement to oppose those 
things which do harm to the plan and pur- 
pose of education. It is a good thing to 
promote the cause of wholesome educational 
activities within the church, school, and 
home. However, it also serves the interest 
of mankind to counteract the agencies of 
destruction. 

To illustrate, one of the most destructive 
agencies to appear in recent years is the 
comic book. James V. Bennett, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, states: “Re- 


strictive legislation for comic books may be 
inevitable if the industry as a whole con- 
tinues to fail to abide by a proper code of 
ethics.” Citizen groups have been success- 
ful in some communities in eliminating the 
vilest of the so-called “comic” publications. 
This has been interpreted as interfering 
with freedom of the press. Freedom cannot 
be divorced from responsibility. Society has 
all types of laws which punish destruction, 
and the comic-book manufacturers are not 
immune to the application of the general 
principle. A report from Pennsylvania states 
that a six-year-old boy shot his twelve-year- 
old brother because he would not give him 
a comic book. Perhaps the technique of 
destruction was acquired by reading a sim- 
ilar book. 

L. E. A. members can be a real leaven to 
society not only by promoting that which is 
good, but counteracting that which is evil. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The following are the names of people 
who have joined the L.E.A. during the 
period from Nov. 22 to Dec. 2: Esther H. 
Abel; Walter Becker; Myron Duhn; H. J. 
Eggold, Jr.; Paul Griebel; Ed. F. Krueger; 
Helen Pfotenhauer; Chairman, Board of 
Christian Education, Holy Cross Lutheran 
Church, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


OEPQO. — Have you heard of the OEPQO? It is the Organization to En- 
courage People to Quit Organizations and has been proposed by Dr. Howard 
W. Stone, Presbyterian minister in Franklin, Indiana. The new organization is 
to have no officers, no dues, no meetings; just a motto, “Be a Quitter,” and 


”? 


a password, “No, 


Dr. Stone says: “If more people learned to say No when 


asked to join another organization or become an officer of this or that group, 
they would be able to spend an occasional evening at home with their families. 
While most organizations are worth while, too many people are doing too many 
things in too many of them. It’s time to begin reversing the process.” — Lu- 


theran Standard, Dec. 18, 1948, p. 2. 
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OUR TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Concorpia TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Ix. 


Nine students, six men and three women, 
were added to the college enrollment at 
the beginning of the winter quarter in De- 
cember. Eight of these are former students, 
five of whom had served as supply teachers 
in the field. Miss Louise Schmall of Chilton, 
Wis., is an entirely new student, for whom 
there were no accommodations at the open- 
ing of the school year in September. 

The following courses in the new college 
curriculum are being offered for the first 
time during this quarter: Survey of Biolog- 
ical Science by Dr. John W. Klotz, Inter- 
mediate Chemistry by Prof. W. F. Kruse, 
Survey of Physical Sciences by Dr. Herbert 
H. Gross, Church in Modern Times by Dr. 
H. O. A. Keinath, and Harmony “A” by Dr. 
M. Lundquist. 

A faculty committee, consisting of Pro- 
fessors Arthur E. Diesing, Herb. H. Gross, 
and John W. Klotz, submitted a list of 
43 topics for research. These topics had 
been solicited from the various departments 
within the faculty, were compiled by the 
committee, and submitted to the faculty for 
approval as suggestions within the area of 
Christian research. The faculty approved 
the list and forwarded it to the synodical 
Committee on Scholarly Research, which 
had requested suggestions. 

Prof. Alfred F. Schmieding made an anal- 
ysis of the distribution of classes in the 
college department according to subjects, 
fields, and teaching staff. His study showed 
that by the end of the present school year 
258 classes in academic subjects will have 
been taught. The following shows the dis- 
tribution of the 253 classes in some of the 
fields: Religion, 18.2 per cent; Science and 
Mathematics, 16.2 per cent; Social Science, 
14.6 per cent; English, 13.8 per cent; Aca- 
demic Music, 11.1 per cent; History, 11.1 
per cent. The distribution according to the 
teaching staff showed the following per- 
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centages: classes taught by administrators, 
14.2; by professors, 51.4; by full-time in- 
structors, 26.5; and by part-time instruc- 
tors, 7.9. 

The names of eight college students of 
this institution will appear in the 1949 edi- 
tion of Who's Who Among Students in 
American Colleges and Universities. This 
publication contains brief biographical 
sketches of outstanding student leaders 
from more than 600 colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States. The five men 
and three women chosen who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in various collegiate 
endeavors at this college are the following: 
Amold Bathje, Arlington Heights, IIL; 
Robert Christian, Chicago, Ill.; Lloyd Foer- 
ster, Van Dyke, Mich.; Melvin Kieschnick, 
Georgetown, Tex.; Larry Meinzen (whose 
father is a missionary in India); Eunice 
Harthun, Lansing, Ill; Priscilla Keup, 
Rhinelander, Wis.; Lois Streufert, Delano, 
Calif. 

Another step has been taken toward the 
organization of a River Forest Alumni As- 
sociation. A mimeographed bulletin has 
been mailed to every graduate of the school. 
The five-page publication sets forth the 
purposes of the organization, brings news, 
and offers suggestions as to possible en- 
deavors which the organization might 
sponsor. The central committee consists of 
eight of our students, four advisory mem- 
bers from the field, and Prof. W. O. Kraeft, 
who serves as general counselor and director. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Both the Concordia Teachers College 
A Cappella Choir and the Concordia High 
School Chorus of Seward, Nebr., gave pre- 
holiday concerts. The former, under the 
direction of Dr. Theodore G. Stelzer, pre- 
sented the pageant Venite, Adoremus. The 
local Chamber of Commerce again spon- 
sored this performance on Dec. 12 in the 
Seward auditorium. A capacity audience 
attended. 
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The High School Chorus, under the diréc- 
tion of Prof. Paul Rosel, presented a Christ- 
mas concert on Dec. 19 in the Alumni Me- 
morial Gymnasium, also to a large audience. 
The program included the cantata For Us 
a Child is Born by J. S. Bach and other 
numbers by Bach and his contemporaries. 

On Dec. 4 the Mission Society, under the 
sponsorship of Prof. H. F. Werling, can- 
vassed the southwest section of Lincoln for 
the Southern Nebraska District. On Nov. 30 
this same group brought a former mission- 
ary to India, Pastor Harold Lachmann, to 
the campus. He spoke in the chapel service. 
The Mission Society is also in charge of the 
Sunday School by Mail project in the area 
of the Southern Nebraska District. 

Second-semester curricular plans call for 
evening offerings in Sacred Art, Geography 
of Latin America, and shopwork. 

Plans are being made for the 1949 sum- 
mer school. In addition to offerings in the 
subject matter fields, there will be both 
lower and upper level professional course 
offerings. The summer school will again be 
conducted in three integrated three-week 
terms from June 6 until Aug. 5. 

A noteworthy lyceum program of the 
second semester was the lecture of Frazier 
Hunt, the noted journalist and commen- 
tator, on the topic “What’s Ahead for 
America?” on Jan. 30. H. F. WeEr.ING 


BOARD 
FOR PARISH EDUCATION 
NEWS 


Interview by Mail Relative to Sunday 
School Materials.—'The Board for Parish 
Education is working on a revision of our 
Sunday school materials. To help get a 
picture of the composite needs and desires 
of Sunday schools, an Interview by Mail is 
being conducted that will reach some 600 
congregations throughout Synod. Through 
this study the Board for Parish Education 
hopes to receive suggestions as to desirable 
changes or adaptations in the Sunday school 
curriculum, 

Sunday School Curriculum Conference. — 
The Board for Parish Education and Con- 
cordia Publishing House are jointly spon- 
soring a “Sunday School Curriculum Con- 
ference” on Feb. 22 and 23 at Concordia 
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Publishing House, St. Louis. A representa- 
tive group of leaders in Lutheran education 
and frontier thinkers in Sunday school work 
have been invited to attend this meeting for 
the joint consideration of various problems 
involved in revising our Sunday school ma- 
terials. During this meeting the Board for 
Parish Education hopes to develop guide- 
lines for the forthcoming revision. 


The Lutheran One-Teacher School. — The 
Board for Parish Education is happy to 
announce that Concordia Publishing House 
now has available this important publica- 
tion, edited by Mr. Wm. Kramer. The pub- 
lication is a composite report concerning 
the survey of Lutheran one-room schools 
carried out last year and a report about 
the workshop on one-room schools held at 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
during the summer of 1948. Here is spe- 
cific help for present one-room school teach- 
ers and special assistance as well for 


_teachers in two-room schools, for many of 


the suggestions apply equally well to all 
small schools. The 187-page report will 
also prove beneficial to all teachers called 
to open one-room schools. 


Sunday School by Mail. — Sunday School 
by Mail now has an enrollment of well 
over 8,000, which indicates growing rec- 
ognition of the possibilities of this project 
both for mission work and for Christian 
education. Since the project is now three 
months old, there has been an increased 
enrollment of approximately 1,000 each 
month. As the venture becomes more 
widely known, we are confident that this 
enrollment will be accelerated. 

The Board for Parish Education invites 
consideration of the Sunday School by Mail 
program by local congregations as a “Home 
Department Program” for children who 
either cannot attend Sunday school or, be- 
cause of distance, must be irregular in at- 
tendance. Sample materials may be secured 
by writing to District directors of Sunday 
School by Mail. 

Teacher Demand and Supply.— At its 
December meeting the Board for Parish 
Education heard a detailed report on this 
problem by Dr. Stellhorn. He reported 
that in the period 1940—1947 the enroll- 
ment in Lutheran elementary schools had 
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increased by 16,708 and that the number 
of teaching positions had increased by 559. 
He attempted a forecast of enrollment in 
Lutheran elementary schools on the basis 
of data supplied by the United States Census 
Bureau. Based on the same forecast, en- 
rollment in Lutheran elementary schools 
may increase some 40,000 during the next 
decade, and this enrollment will require 
the addition of more than 1,200 teachers. 
A. L. MILLER 


MAJOR EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
OF 1948 


1. Decision of General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower to join the educational profession. 
He accepted the presidency of Columbia 
University and membership on the NEA’s 
Educational Policies Commission. Through 
his writings and speeches he promises to 
become an influential member of the pro- 
fession. 

2. Higher education’s triple miracle of 
holding the veterans through the junior and 
senior years, attracting new flocks of younger 
students from the high schools, and ac- 
commodating a new peak of 2,410,000 stu- 
dents. 

3. Resignation of Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Studebaker from the Office of 
Education —one incident in a series of 
protests against political control of educa- 
tion. 

4, The 8-1 Supreme Court decision 
prohibiting religious instruction in public 
schools. 

5. The persistent and frequently success- 
ful effort of Negroes to get what they be- 
lieve is their rightful share of “equal 
education” in public and higher educational 
institutions. During 1948 segregation in 
the public schools came to an end in New 
Jersey. Negroes in Virginia continued their 
county-by-county court fight to get equal 
education for their children. Graduate stu- 
dents sat in the classrooms of Southern 
white universities for the first time, even if 
under restricted conditions. The Univer- 
sities of Delaware, Maryland, and Missouri 
liberalized entrance requirements for grad- 
uate Negro students. 
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6. Revolt against the monstrosities of the 
comics. In nearly 100 cities municipal 
authorities are taking action against them. 
In Washington educational leaders are fram- 
ing a code of ethics for children’s comics. 

7. Continued attempt to revise the high 
school curriculum. In Washington the Life 
Adjustment Education Commission con- 
tinued to challenge the traditional high 
school through its conferences and publica- 
tions. In a dozen states, Departments of 
Education are leading successful secondary- 
school curriculum-revision programs. 

8. Increase in the dues of major national, 
state, and local professional organizations 
(NEA dues rose to $5 and AASA dues to 
$10) to finance expanding programs of 
service to the profession. 

B. P. Bropinsxy, Editor 
Educator's Washington Dispatch 


FIRST-TIME ENROLLMENT IN 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGES DROPS 


Enrollment of first-time students in teach- 
ers’ colleges dropped from 55,000 in 1947 
to 51,000 in 1948. 

The drop foreshadows even more acute 
teacher shortages than experts had predicted 
earlier. 

“Things look black for the children of 
America during the next five to six years 
unless ways are found to recruit and train 
more teachers,” said John Dale Russell of 
the U.S. Office of Education, who compiled 
the enrollment figures. He pointed out that 
his survey did not cover students in uni- 
versities who are preparing to teach. Never- 
theless, the teacher supply situation can be 
considered as having worsened now that 
we have the 1948 teacher college enroll- 
ment figures, Dr. Russell said. 

In another study made early this year the 
National Commission cn Teacher Education 
(N.E. A.) found that the United States will 
need a total of 1,045,622 new elementary 
teachers during the next ten years. At the 
present rate of output from all colleges and 
universities, we can expect only about 
200,000 new elementary teachers during the 
same period. 


The Nation’s Schools, December, 1948 
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SCHOOLS TO OBSERVE 
150TH BIRTHDAY OF NATION’S 
CAPITAL 


The 150th birthday of the nation’s capital 
will be observed in schools all over the 
country. 

The gala affair will begin in April, 1950, 
and will continue for eight months. It will 
be directed by the National Capital Sesqui- 
centennial Committee. This body was 
created by an act of Congress, is headed by 
the President and includes three congress- 
men, three senators and District of Colum- 
bia officials. 

Last month the committee called in a 
group of Washington educators to ask how 
the “nation’s capital can be brought to the 
schools of the country.” Acting on the 
educators’ suggestions, the Sesquicentennial 
Committee now plans to sponsor student 
tours to Washington, local pageants with a 
“capital theme,” and student essay, art and 
oratorical contests dealing with the rich 
historical and patriotic themes of the city. 
Motion pictures and booklets will be avail- 
able for distribution to schools by the middle 
of next year. 

“The celebration will make the finest 
lesson in American history and _ traditions 
ever put before American children,” the 
secretary of the Sesquicentennial Commit- 
tee said. 

The Nation’s Schools, December, 1948 


SCHOOLS WIN PRIZES IN 
ANTI-WINDOW BREAKAGE 
CAMPAIGN 


Two hundred of Chicago’s 400 schools 
shared in the prizes given by the board of 
education this year in its campaign against 
window breakage. The prizes were audio- 
visual equipment and library books. 

During the last decade the board of edu- 
cation had spent $2,000,000 to. replace 
broken window panes in Chicago school 
buildings. In 1946 more than 60,000 win- 
dow panes were broken; $273,000, the 
equivalent of the cost of constructing a new 
elementary school building, was spent for 
their replacement, according to Don C. 
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Rogers, assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary education. 

The breakage in 1947 dropped to 37,000 
window panes. The board was so pleased 
that it included $100,000 in its budget to 
provide prizes to schools making the best 
records in 1948. 


The Nation’s Schools, December, 1948 


WEEKDAY CLASSES 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


A report issued by the North Carolina 
council of churches indicates that there has 
thus far been little change in weekday re- 
ligious education programs in the state as 
the result of the Supreme Court decision 
in the Champaign case. In the current term, 
29,838 pupils are enrolled in Bible classes 
in 187 schools. Forty-three of the 100 
counties report Bible courses in one or more 
schools. In Winston-Salem, the only siz- 
able community where the program was 
discontinued, one of the teachers has been 
employed by the Moravian Church and is 
conducting classes after school hours in a 


church building near the high school. 
The Christian Century, Dec. 22, 1948 


CRIPPS DEPLORES BRITAIN’S 
MORALS 


Sir Stafford Cripps, who is fast becoming 
the moral watchdog of the nation, declared 
the other day that Britain’s “moral back- 
ground has become very dim.” He sees 
a tendency to “get all you can instead of 
giving all you can,” and points out that 
absenteeism from work, petty pilfering and 
the quick readiness to seize any personal 
advantage are symptoms of a low moral 
and spiritual vitality on which no democracy 
can long exist. Some observers say that this 
tendency has increased since the various 
nationalization schemes were introduced. 
For instance, something like 2,000,000 per- 
sons have applied for spectacles under the 
new national scheme which provides them 
free, and the number who have suddenly 
realized the need for false teeth (also free) 
is legion. Sir Stafford urges the trade unions 
to see their great responsibility in the face 
of this situation; they have taught the work- 
ers how to get; now they must teach them 
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how to give as well for the benefit of the 
whole community. 


The Christian Century, Dec. 22, 1948 


U.N. ASSEMBLY ENDORSES 
UNIVERSAL RIGHT 
TO EDUCATION 


Here is the text of articles of interest to 
educators from the Declaration of Human 
Rights as approved by the United Nations 
General Assembly in Paris on Dec. 10, 1948. 


Article 25 

1. Everyone has the right to a standard 
of living adequate for the health and well- 
being of himself and his family, including 
food, clothing, housing, medical care, nec- 
essary social service, and rights to security 
in the event of unemployment, sickness, 
disability, widowhood, old age, or other 
lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond 
his control. 

2. Motherhood and childhood are en- 
titled to special care and assistance. All 
children, whether born in or out of wed- 
lock, shall enjoy the same social protection. 


Article 26 

1. Everyone has the right to education. 
Education shall be free, at ieast in the ele- 
mentary and fundamental stages. Elemen- 
tary education shall be compulsory. Tech- 
nical and professional education shall be 
made generally available. Higher educa- 
tion shall be equally accessible to all on 
the merit basis. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full 
development of human personality and to 
the strengthening of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall 
promote understanding, tolerance, and 
friendship among all nations and racial or 
religious groups and shall further the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

8. Parents have the prior right to choose 
the kind of education that shall be given 
to their children. 

Article 27 


1. Everyone has the right freely to par- 
ticipate in the cultural life of the com- 
munity, to enjoy the arts, and to share in 
scientific advancement and its benefits. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR SPEAKS 
ON EDUCATION 


A. F.L. Wants Aid for Public and 
Non-Public Schools 


“The average teacher’s salary is still $250 
less than the income of the average factory 
worker,” the A.F.L. declared at its Cin- 
cinnati convention in November. 

For the 80th consecutive time, therefore, 
the A.F.L. went on record as favoring 
Federal aid to education. The A.F.L. 
reiterated that Federal funds should be used 
for services for all children, whether they 
go to public or parochial schools, provided 
that the funds are administered by a public 
agency. However, the A.F.L. stipulated 
that Federal funds should not be used to 
pay teachers’ salaries in non-public schools. 


Other A. F.L. decisions: 

1. Declared no community should pay 
any teacher less than $3,000 annually. This 
$3,000 entrance salary should be increased 
annually by automatic increases. 

2. Condemned merit ratings for teachers 
on the argument that no objective means of 
rating the teacher can be devised. 

3. Called for a national system of scholar- 
ships for needy youths. 

4, Demanded a Federal program to wipe 
out illiteracy, “because the 1940 census 
shows that 10,000,000 persons over 25 are 
functionally illiterate.” 

5. Requested that the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation conduct a study of the entire field 
of vocational education. The A. F. L. is es- 
pecially concerned about vocational pro- 
grams which merely develop trade skills and 
ignore education for citizenship and “for 
good trade union membership.” 

6. Recommended extension of the ex- 
change of students, teachers, scientists, and 
labor leaders among the nations of the 
world. 


C.I.O. Wants Best Quality Education 

The C.J. O. at its annual convention in 
Portland, Oreg., resolved that oil resources 
located under the tidelands along our coasts 
should remain the property of the U.S. 
Government. Any profits derived from Fed- 
eral exploitation of the oil should go for the 
education of all American children. 
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Other resolutions called for “effective 
State and Federal child labor laws” and 
for the enactment of a bill of rights for 
children to include extension of social 
security benefits to take into account the 
needs of children; housing and community 
developments designed for safe and health- 
ful living of children. 

“Services for the prevention of diseases 
and illnesses crippling children should be 
available everywhere to all families through 
insurance and general taxes so that no child 
in the country is forced to go without care 
wherever he happens to live,” the C.I.O. 
resolved. 

The C. I. O. also wants $5,000,000 a year 
for Federal research in child life. 

On the question of public education the 
C. I. O. said: 

“Education for each child must be of the 
best quality. It should include, in addition 
to the standard curricula, courses in the 
history and present activity of labor unions, 
farm organizations, and co-operatives, fairly 
presented by teachers who are adequately 
paid and supported by boards of education 
who represent all the people of the com- 
munity. Wealth must be taxed where wealth 
is to educate children where children are, 
as proposed elsewhere in these resolutions.” 

In a separate resolution, passed unani- 
mously, the C.I.O. demanded “the enact- 
ment by the 81st Congress of legislation to 
provide adequate federal aid for public 
education so that, together with appropria- 
tions by the various states, improved facil- 
ities on every level of the educational sys- 
tem, from nursery to university, shall be 
assured; so that every child shall have a 
good education; every class a good teacher, 
and every teacher a good salary. . . .” 


DO YOU KNOW? 


New school buildings recently completed 
or now under construction: Trinity at Stock- 
ton, Calif., is erecting a $40,000 parish 
school; Zion at Brighton, Colo., has dedi- 
cated a $45,000 addition to its school; 
St. Mark’s at Waco, Tex., has a $35,000 
school building nearing completion; and 
Zion at Walburg, Tex., has housed its school 
in a $20,000 new building. 


On the West Coast investigations are 
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under way for the establishment of a Lu- 
theran Boys’ Ranch to be located in the 
area between Sacramento and the East Bay 
in California. The purpose of the project 
is to provide a home for dependent boys 
and boys with behavior problems. The fa- 
ther of the project is Mr. George Hohman, 
a graduate of Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill., now graduating from the 
California Agricultural College at David. 

In the Northern Illinois District, Lutheran 
pastors are serving patients in 134 public 
and private institutions located in the area. 
A directory of these institutions, listing for 
each the name of the pastors serving it, was 
published in the Nov. 30, 1948, issue of the 
Northern Illinois Messenger by the Rev. A. 
H. Semmann, senior chaplain and counselor 
of the District Board of Home Missions. 

Men still outnumber women almost three 
to one in the nation’s colleges and univer- 
sities. In the teachers’ colleges the ratio is 
nearly one to one. 

The educational program in the American 
Zone in Germany is making progress. The 
ratio of one teacher to every 90 pupils in 
the early days of occupation has now 
changed to one for every 50. 

The Associated Press reported that Austria 
issued a 60-groschen red stamp to celebrate 
the 130th anniversary of the famous Christ- 
mas carol “Silent Night,” which was written 
and set to music by two famous Austrians, 
Joseph Mohr and Franz Gruber. 


The Boy Scouts of America (1,500,000 
members) celebrates its 30th birthday from 
Feb. 6 to 12, 1949. 


The population of the United States is 
now officially estimated by the Bureau of 
the Census as 147,280,000, or 15,500,000 
more than it had been during the 1940 
census. 


More than 600,000 children between the 
ages of 14 and 15 were at work in April 
of this year. The National Child Labor 
Committee says that “there is a general 
upward trend in child labor.” 

The Minnesota Lutheran School, a quar- 
terly publication of the Committee for 
Parish Education in the District, brought 
the following item in its December, 1948, 
issue: “Dr. Maier’s clear-cut, incisive tes- 
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timony on the Town Meeting of the Air 
Program, Dec. 8, ‘was worth a million dol- 
lars’ worth of publicity,’ declared a promi- 
nent Augustana Synod layman in Min- 
neapolis on Dec. 11.” 

On Nov. 22, 1948, Mr. F. W. Meyer, 
Executive Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Wisconsin Synod, entered into 
eternal rest. He was graduated from Dr. 
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Martin Luther College in 1918. He had 
served as parish school teacher at Green 
Bay, Wis.; New Prague, Minn.; Arlington, 
Minn.; and Fond du Lac, Wis. Since 1936 
he held the position of Executive Secretary 
of the Board of Education. We extend sym- 
pathy to the bereaved family as well as to 
our sister synod, which lost a faithful leader 
and counselor in its educational endeavors. 


oo¢ 


Our Contributors 


H. O. A. Kernatu, professor of History and 


Religion, Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Il. 


Paut G. Amr, Lutheran missionary among 
the colored in Fort Wayne, Ind.; F. C. 
Diesinc, Director of Education and Mu- 
sic, Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, 
St. Paul, Minn.; and Pau J. HittmMann, 
principal, Zion Lutheran School, Oakland, 
Calif. 

O. H. Horn, pastor of St. Luke Congrega- 
tion, Olney, Tex. 


Water R. Goetscu, an alumnus of Con- 
cordia, River Forest; now Associate Pro- 


fessor in the Liberal Arts Advisory Serv- 
ice at the State University of Iowa. 


Martin WALKER, pastor of Mount Calvary 
Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N.Y., and 
member of Board for Higher Education. 


ALFRED F. Scumiepinc, professor of Edu- 
cation and Psychology, Concordia Teach- 
ers College, River Forest, Iil. 


CorDELIA STREUFERT KOEpPKE, teacher at 
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From Our Readers 


CHILDREN’S PRAYERS 
EpIrors: 


Ever since Mr. Right confided to Mr. 
Wrong that he was still saying the bedtime 
prayer which he learned at his mother’s 
knee, that story has been revived again 
and again in some of our circles, because 
Mr. Wrong was strong for the spectacular 
and an adept at generalizing on exceptions 
in an impressive manner. 

Mr. Right, and so have many others 
since, was told that those prayers do not 
meet adult needs. In fact, he should be 
ashamed of himself. No one found the 
courage openly to gainsay the assertion, 
since by so doing he immediately placed 
himself into the same category with Mr. 
Right. 

Are the adult needs so different from 
children’s? Certainly the greatest need of 
both is the forgiveness of sins. Just what 
was, or is, wrong with Mr. Right or his 
prayers? Is it a far cry to assume that with 
his childlike prayers he had also retained 
his childlike faith, which, as the Lord Him- 
self says, is necessary to enter the kingdom 
of heaven? 

When the disciples came to Jesus with 
the request: “Lord, teach us to pray,” He 
did not give them a separate prayer for 
adults and another one for children. Luther 
seems to recognize no difference in his 
Morning and Evening Prayers. 

If Mr. Right was so wrong, then we have 
been very tardy in recognizing the need 
for discontinuing our memory courses, 
which have always been rather burden- 
some to both children and teachers, and 


engaging in some activity which would be 
much more helpful. But who of us has not 
listened with disgust to the rambling, seem- 
ingly endless prayers of sectarian preachers 
and not always felt the same reaction: 
“When ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as 
the heathen do”? And still we are told 
that we should have children lead the devo- 
tions at home and in school with self-made 
prayers. That, no doubt, may be whole- 
some at times, but Luther abided by the 
Scriptural teaching that the head of the 
household is the spiritual priest. In the 
school that certainly is the teacher. Oh yes, 
we have all seen and heard some beautiful 
prayers made by children, but the words 
and the thoughts were borrowed from their 
memory work. 

One of the great theologians of our 
Synod, and one of its most brilliant ser- 
monizers, spent the last several weeks of 
his earthly pilgrimage mumbling, “Jesus, 
Thy blood and righteousness.” Certainly, 
if anyone, he should have found other 
things to say to the Lord. The writer 
knows of only one person of whom he 
would want to have asserted that he spoke 
to the Lord as man to man. Only one 
such person comes to mind as having been 
spoken of that way in Scripture. 

Shall we continue to teach our children 
the prayers that others have made? That 
certainly is not a very wise use of their 
time if these prayers are appropriate only 
so long as they are children, because they 
outgrow that stage before they have fully 
accomplished the task. 


Wausau, Wis. F. H. Wo.tTer 


Basies Topay — Purits Tomorrow. — Cans and jars of baby food are the 
fastest moving items on the grocers’ shelves today, it is reported in the Sep- 
tember, 1948, issue of Advertising and Selling. According to the report, a study 
by the Grocery Manufacturers of America reveals that baby food tops all other 
grocery purchases. Record sales of baby food today forecast peak enrollments 
of pupils tomorrow. — School Life, December, 1948. 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available 
to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Arthur E. Diesing, Herbert H. Gross, Victor G. Hildner, H. O. A. Keinath, 
Arthur W. Klinck, John W. Klotz, Theo. Kuehnert, A. V. Maurer, Martin C. Pieper, 
E. J. Wibracht. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH OF THE EAST. Vol. II, Churches Not in Communion 
with Rome. By Donald Attwater. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1948. 290 pages. $4.00. 


As the title indicates, this book deals largely with those sections of the Christian Church 
located in the lands where New Testament Christianity first spread. Thus we find such 
topics as these: “The Ancient Patriarchates,” “The Church of Cyprus,” “The Nestorian 
Church,” “The Armenian Church,” etc. A brief historical review of each section is given, 
followed by a treatment of their functions in modern times. Thus the volume becomes more 
of a reference book rather than a full church-historical treatment. H. O. A. K. 


A HANDBOOK OF ORGANIZATIONS, THEIR RELATION TO THE CHURCH. By 
Theodore Graebner. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1948. 368 pages. $4.50. 


Americans are confirmed “joiners.” Since our own congregation members and espe- 
cially the young people of our churches are not immune to this besetting tendency of their 
next-door neighbors and business associates, Dr. Graebner’s book will be welcomed by 
every religious worker who is interested in helping those committed to his care to avoid 
those organizations which have unionistic or anti-Christian tendencies. 

The handbook is essentially the author’s Secret Empire thoroughly revised, enlarged, 
and brought up to date. The six pages of the table of contents list 185 fraternal, civic, and 
religious organizations for men, women, and children, from the Boy Scouts to the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, from the Kiwanis Clubs to the Ku Klux Klan, and from 
the Hi-Y to the Hustling Knights of Woodcraft. There are valuable sections on college 
fraternities, farmers’ organizations, railroad brotherhoods, and a very timely one on 
veterans’ organizations. 

Both the well-known fluent style of the author and the physical make-up of the book 
invite the casual reader as well as the student. The choice and arrangement of material 
is excellent. Page heads and bold-face topical captions, along with a complete table of 
contents and a comprehensive index, make otherwise elusive information available for 
instant reference. 

No Lutheran teacher, pastor, or youth worker can afford to be without this book. 
It should certainly be added to every church library. A. K. 
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CONSCIOUS CLAY. From Science via Philosophy to Religion. By William Allison Shimer. 
New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 193 pages. $2.50. ; 


The subtitle of this book, “From Science via Philosophy to Religion,” tells us what we 
may expect — Modernism — and no reader will say that the subtitle is misleading. When 
the Word of God is cast aside and a theological system is built up on sociology, economics, 
biology, physics, psychology, and philosophy, the only possibility is a beautiful-sounding 
system of ethics that turns out to be flat and vapid when examined in detail. Of course, 
you have to discard the inspiration of Scripture, the creation of the earth by God, the 
personal existence of God Himself, the deity of Christ, and so on ad infinitum. Christ 
becomes a visionary who was impressed by John’s preaching and suddenly found the mantle 
of leadership fallen on His own shoulders. 


At least the book does not claim that it is leading to Christianity. But what is the 
significance of the personal philosophy that is to be drawn from the pages? The reader 
is given a number of insipidly beautiful phrases to toy with and tickle his emotions. Why 
bother to publish 193 pages of philosophic mush? J. W.K. 


EDUCATION 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY AND ITS SCHOOL. By Lorene K. Fox. Morningside 
Heights, N. Y.: King’s Crown Press, 1948. 233 pages. $3.25. 


This book represents a study of rural life and education during a period of great social 
change. The setting is Chautauqua County in western New York. The author, a former 
classroom teacher, is Director of Elementary Education in the public schools of Schenectady, 
N. Y. Her book offers more than merely a sociological study of rural life. She shows how 
a school program can and must adapt itself to the changing social conditions which have 
also affected our rural society and created cultural conflict. She discusses the need of 
social planning and proposes an educational program which integrates rural life and its 
problems with the curriculum of the school. TK 


TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOL. A volume in the Douglass Series in Education. By 
Harl R. Douglass and Hubert H. Mills. New York: The Ronald Press Company. 
627 pages. $4.50. 

The young high school teacher or the student preparing to teach in a high school will 
find the present volume very helpful. The book has been prepared with the orientation 
problems of a beginning teacher in mind. The major topic of the book is the directing 
of learning. In addition, extra-class functions of the teacher are given careful attention. 

The authors have attempted to include consensus of research findings and practical 
experience in teaching on the secondary level. A. V.M. 


FEDERAL AID TO ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. By Charles 
A.Quattlebaum. Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. Chicago: Public 
Administration Service, 1948. 191 pages. $2.00. 

If the election of President Truman is considered a mandate of the American people 
to work toward the objectives so pointedly stated in pre-election speeches, then Federal 
Aid to education will receive serious consideration by the 81st Congress. The study on 
Federal Aid to Elementary and Secondary Education by Charles A. Quattlebaum was 
specifically prepared for the use of Subcommittee No. 1 of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. It is “an analytic study of the issue, its background, and relevant legislative 
proposals, with a compilation of arguments pro and con, statistical data, and digests of 
pertinent reports and surveys.” It is not the intent of the publication to plead the case. 
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The purpose is to present significant objective data, so that those concerned are sufficiently 
informed to act on the matter. 

The bulletin has enjoyed a broad appeal. If you are concerned about the issue of 
Federal Aid, we recommend that you read the publication. H. G. 


AUDIO-VISUAL TECHNIQUES, For Enrichment of the Curriculum. By Anna Curtis 
Chandler and Irene F. Cypher. New York: Noble & Noble, 1948. 252 pages. $3.50. 
The extensive use during World War II of audio-visual aids for speedy and intensive 
training in military and industrial skill has encouraged a number of publishers to place 
on the market books prepared as texts for classroom teachers. This volume represents 
another such effort. One appreciates the following emphasis of the authors: “The mere 
showing of these aids does not mean effective audio-visual enrichment. That entails a 
grasp of the interrelationship of various areas in the curriculum and careful and intelligent 
selection of these aids which are so potent in enriching them.” This thesis is developed 
by means of a number of typical programs. E. J. W. 


CHILpREN’s LITERATURE 


TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Adapted by M. Georgia Livingston. 
New York: Globe Book Company, 1948. 804 pages. $1.64. 


MOBY DICK. By Herman Melville. Adapted by Verne B. Brown. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1948. 806 pages. $2.00. 

To make education, literature, and the arts available to all, even the less gifted, is 
a laudable endeavor. The methods often advocated are not equally laudable. Shall litera- 
ture and the arts be brought down to the level of the child, or shall an effort be made to 
raise the level of the child? The question becomes more pertinent when we speak of 
the great masterpieces of art which are addressed to the mature. Can the great master- 
pieces be so simplified that they would appeal to the immature? Didn’t the great writers 
often make their works unnecessarily difficult? Didn’t Goethe himself say, “In der Be- 
schraenkung zeigt sich der Meister?” Goethe here expresses a great truth of classical art, 
but he said “Beschraenkung,” not “Beschraenktheit.” He can hardly be advocating that 
his Faust ought to be so “simplified” as to be usable for pedagogical purposes with back- 
ward students. We who are living in the age of tabloids, Reader's Digests, simplified 
classics, the leveling down process in the interest of democratizing education, would 
do well to keep the distinction in mind. 

The two books here listed offer an opportunity to apply the distinction. The first is 
far more successful than the second. Treasure Island lends itself well to the purpose. 
It was written for boys. It is a plot story. It is easy for a boy to identify himself with 
Jim Hawkins and thus experience the story, since the main character is a boy and he 
tells the story. The adaptation consists mainly in simplifying long, involved sentences and 
vocabulary. While the mature reader regrets the loss of Stevenson’s inimitable style and 
the stimulation of his word artistry, the experience on the boy level is essentially intact. 

The appendix suggests activities and tests which are well designed to lead the young 
reader into the experience. They could serve as steppingstones to bring the immature 
reader up to the experience, rather than “adapting” the story downward to a mere 
travesty of the original. Paper, print, illustrations, are excellent. The book could be used 
in the upper grades or in high school. Certainly high school students should frankly 
be told that this is an adaptation, and they should have the choice of reading it or the 
original. Some adventurous student may even wish to compare the two versions and learn 
valuable lessons in recognizing differences in style. Certainly the able student should not 
be hindered by the enforced use of crutches, valuable though they may be to others. 

It is regrettable that the judgment of the second volume listed must be far different. 
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What an achievement it would have been to give the experience of this great American 
classic to all school children. I fear, however, that the adapter has been given an im- 
possible task to perform. Moby Dick is the creation of a mature experience not only in 
length, but especially in depth. The adaptation fairly well preserves one dimension, but 
totally abandons the depth, if such a separation is possible. The attempt to preserve some 
of the more obvious symbolism is not successful. What in the original is a rich tapestry 
of symbolism throughout, here turns up as loose ends, excrescences on the single layer of 
story, merely confusing to the reader. 

To make matters worse, the publishers have sent a pre-digested review for the use 
of the busy and naive reviewer. Perhaps it is unkind to spur a helping hand, but it is 
too clear an example of false claims made concerning adaptations, not to demand public 
censure to protect an unwary public. I quote with their permission, “For now that 
great classic, in simplified form, can be read and understood by boys and girls who 
otherwise would not be able to enjoy it.” Here we have a plain statement of the real 
danger lying in simplification of masterpieces. We are given pap and are assured it is 
ambrosia. Such claims do not serve the cause of literature. They make a travesty of it. 
But perhaps it is expecting too much to plead for honest advertising today, too much to 
expect the publisher to state frankly that by reading this book the reader will not get the 
rich complex experience the author intended, but a different, far inferior one-dimensional 
experience. 

To quote only one more statement: “And all this has been done so expertly that the 
charm or tone of Melville’s thrilling original has not been lost.” The total falsity of such 
claims is so easily demonstrable that one marvels at the naiveté or the audacity. If space 
would permit, we should like to place side by side the first paragraph of the adaptation 
and the comparable part of the original. The contrast between the powerful opening of 
Melville, its ominous, mysterious, tragic note, its rich overtones, and the flat, prosaic 
opening paragraph of the adaptation is laughable in view of the publisher’s claims. We 
commiserate with the adapter, whose publishers have heaped a load on his back which 
he can’t possibly make a pretense at carrying. 

In the hands of a judicious teacher, one who is not misled by the exaggerated and 
false statements of publishers’ blurbs, one who sees and faces the limitations honestly, the 
book can be used in the upper grades and in high school with students who presumably 
will not go on to college. The appendix “To the Teacher” is a more restrained estimate 
of the book and can aid in an honest use of the adapatation. The pen-and-ink drawings by 
Seymour Fleishman and the typography are well designed to lighten the task of the 
teacher in interesting the student who shies away from literary masterpieces. And, above 
all, you can honestly assure him that he is not reading a classic. A. E. D. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF PRAYER. By H. W. Gockel and E. J. Saleska. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1948. $2.00. 


A collection of 28 familiar prayers for young children in a beautiful edition. The 
prayers cover the various events of the day — playtime, mealtime, bedtime —as well as 
special annual occasions, such as Christmas and birthdays. There are also prayers to be 
used in time of illness, at church, and at school. 

The art work by Otto Keisker will endear this book to the young child at sight. 
In brilliant colors the child will see pictures of the Savior, of children, animals, flowers, 
and trees. The outside cover shows two kneeling children praying with folded hands 
and bowed heads. 

“Lord, teach us to pray,” said the disciples to the Savior. Our little ones today are 
also to learn the art of praying. To teach children to pray and give them the proper 
praying attitude is a sacred obligation of every Christian parent. This book supplies 
a help for parents and at the same time serves as a reminder to them not to miss the 


opportunities which young children should learn to recognize as occasions for communing 
with their heavenly Father. 
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We deeply regret that this book was not available in time to bring it to the readers’ 
attention before Christmas. It would have been an excellent Christmas gift for a young 
child. Let us now bear in mind that suggestions for suitable birthday gifts are also 
appreciated. T.K. 


REFERENCE Booxs 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY. Edited by Clarence L. Barnhart with the 
Assistance of 355 Authorities and Specialists. Desk Edition. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948. 1,432 pages. $5.00; with thumb index, $6.00. 

In comparing this new dictionary with others recently published, one is struck by a 
number of commendable features. First of all, the 132,000 entries include the words and 
names which the college student is likely to meet in reading. The extensive compilation 
was made possible through the work of the large staff representing more than 300 fields 
of knowledge. The etymological treatment of words is very satisfactory. It stands out 
clear and remarkably full for a dictionary of this size. Synonyms and antonyms, so es- 
sential for a serviceable dictionary, are given unexpected prominence. The 1,600 illustra- 
tions and spot maps are strikingly clear. The size of the type and quality of paper used 
give the readability a high rating. The durability and attractiveness of the binding are 
features which users of dictionaries will appreciate highly. Finally, it should be stated 
that this dictionary includes also a fairly comprehensive guide in punctuation and mechanics 
of writing, indispensable aids to a college student. For desk use this dictionary is un- 
excelled today. Pkg 


SoctsAL SCIENCE 


FEDERAL WORLD GOVERNMENT. Compiled by Julia E. Johnson. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 20, No.5. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1948. 280 pages. $1.50. 


Ever since the formation of the United Nations has the topic of a federal world gov- 
ernment. been widely and urgently discussed by statesmen, politicians, and men of letters. 
This volume presents the views of twenty-five persons. Their presentations are organized 
under General Discussion, World Government, and One World through the United Nations. 
The United Nations Charter is critically evaluated as a basis on which the desired objec- 
tive, world peace, may be attained. Among the points of view expressed are those of 
Walter Lippmann, Charles A. Beard, Harold C. Urey, Robert Maynard Hutchins, and 
George C. Marshall. Some of these thinkers believe that the United Nations will ul- 
timately bring about the desired world organization, while others maintain that the im- 
mediate establishment of a world government patterned after that of the United States of 
America is the only preventive of a new war. T.K. 


ECONOMIC POLICY FOR A FREE SOCIETY. By Henry C. Simons. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1948. 353 pages. $3.75. 

Here is a collection of essays written by the late Professor Henry C. Simon of the 
University of Chicago. While the author was a defender of the laissez-faire philosophy 
in general, he did not share the point of view which Adam Smith held. His modified 
point of view is especially set forth in the second essay, which proposes a positive program 
for laissez-faire. He urges a liberal policy which, instead of curbing economic freedom, 
will guide and encourage it. The first six essays present the general position of the 
author; the next four discuss the financial aspect; and the last three deal with the com- 
mercial policy. 3 BS 


THE GATHERING STORM. Winston S. Churchill. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1948. 784 pages. $6.00. 

This volume covers the period of developments in the Western world between World 

Wars I and II. The man who stood by as an observer, as it were, gives a vivid description 

of the maneuvers in Europe’s arena. His brilliance of mind and unexcelled style of writing 
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cause the reader to see how event after event since 1919 led up to the conflagration which 
broke forth in September, 1939. True, the reader views the developments through the 
eyes of Britain’s leading statesman. Nevertheless, he is fascinated by the sharpness of 
mind and the brilliance of style which characterize England’s Prime Minister during 
World War II, whose courageous leadership made it possible for his country to survive 
the terrors to which the nation almost succumbed. Hie 


EDUCATION 


REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. By the American Educational Research 
Association, a department of the National Educational Association of the United 
States, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The Review is published five times a year, each issue dealing with one topic from 
a relatively fixed list of fifteen topics. Three years constitute a cycle. The October, 1948, 
issue reviews the literature for the past three years in connection with the topic “The 
Natural Sciences and Mathematics.” The previous issue dealing with this same topic 
was that of October, 1945. Forthcoming issues will deal with the following topics: 
Methods of Research and Appraisal (December), The Social Foundations of Education 
(February ), Language and the Fine Arts (April), Teacher Personnel (June), and Organiza- 
tion, Administration, and Supervision of Education (October). 

A fine magazine for keeping up to date on the latest developments in the educational 
field. The extensive bibliographies offer not only a wealth of reading materials, but 
also a choice. 

Active membership, $7. Associate membership, $6. Of this amount, $5 is for the 
subscription to the Review. M. C. P. 


TEXTBOOKS 


YOUR MATHEMATICS. By George E. Hawkins and Gladys Tate. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1948. 592 pages. $2.20. 

A textbook for ninth-grade general mathematics worthy of consideration. In it there 
is a wealth of material arranged under a few carefully chosen topics (eight). These are 
presented in an interrelated manner, so that one is an extension of the other. Add to this 
the four-step teaching method emphasized throughout the book, and you have a combina- 
tion which should make it possible to give the student a fine over-all view of this phase 
of mathematics. Last, but not least, do not overlook the many fine up-to-date illustrations 
done by recognized people in this field. 

Although not specifically written for Grades Seven and Eight, teachers of these grades 
could get valuable hints from this book by having their own copy and drawing on its 
information. M. Gop: 


Music 


SONGS FOR YOUNG GLEEMEN.—CHORUSES FOR GLEEMEN. Unison, Two-Part, 
Three-Part, Four-Part. By Haydn Morgan. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Company, 
1948. Price: 1 to 11, 60 cents each, postpaid; 12 to 49, 54 cents each, postpaid; 
50 or more, 48 cents each, transportation extra. 

In issuing Songs for Young Gleemen and Choruses for Gleemen the publishers have 
taken a beneficial step whose effect will be something more than economic. In the first 
volume mentioned the arranger has actually, not theoretically, incorporated intelligent con- 
siderations imperative in writing for boys’ groups which combine unchanged, changing, 
and changed voices. The ranges are comfortable, the songs interesting, and the piano 
accompaniments alive but not difficult. Choruses for Gleemen is equally well prepared. 

No song leader interested in proving to his male singers that singing is for men can 
overlook this material. V. G.H. 


